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SCIENCE KIT offers .. . 


a complete science program for elementary schools 





SCIENCE KIT LAB> 


Developed for enlarged science pro- 
grams in elementary and junior high 
school, this well-built maple cabinet has 
laminated, heat and chemical-resistant 
top; large, flat-bottom stainless steel 
sink with a removable cover (for added 
work space); ample shelf and drawer 
space; peg board storage panels and a 
cork bulletin board; heavy-duty electric 
cord with 3 outlets; bar handle and ball- 
bearing swiveled, rubber tired 4’’ casters 
with individual brakes make it easy to 
move and position. 

Price $279.00, freight not included. 

All the necessary apparatus, of the 
finest quality and specially designed 

for storage in Science Kit Lab, is 
available for only $59.50. 





ALSO Secondary School Science Equip- 
ment—Chemicals, Apparatus, Teaching 
Aids. CURRENT Price Catalogs 
Available on Request. 


Replacement Service—Send for 
Free Circulars. 


“SCIENCE KIT 


The original, complete portable laboratory for elementary 
schools, it contains over 80 pieces of quality apparatus; 
Teacher’s Manual covering 14 units of Experiences; 
Astrology Manual; Star Chart and Blough & Blackwood’s 
Teaching Elementary Science. Easy to use, the 
experiments are clearly explained. 

SCIENCE KIT solves all the problems of securing the 
necessary equipment and of storing it and saves 

TIME, MONEY, EFFORT. Over 100,000 KITS in use. 
Recommended by Science Text Publishers, ACEI and 

32 State Departments of Education. 

$39.95 FOB Tonawanda, N. Y. 








< SCIENCE KIT, JR. 


This is the solution to the successful teaching of 

science in the primary grades. The KIT contains all the 
equipment necessary through Grade Three and 

includes a Teacher’s Manual of Experiments (with page 
references to all texts) and the ‘‘Teaching Elementary 
Science’’ Bulletin. Easily portable, its fitted fiber board 
case solves storage problems, too. 

Recommended by ACEI. 

$21.75 FOB Tonawanda, N. Y. 


All Available Under NDEA—Title Iil 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. 


Sewing Educators Since 1939 
BOX 69 ° TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ 


Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 


Address: John R. Rowe, Room 386-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 





Educators “LIVING SECURITY” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


A REPORT TO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEACHERS: 


11,800,000 


paid to Pennsylvania 
teachers by EDUCATORS 


325 EDUCATORS GROUPS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


nearly 


25,000 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS INSURED 


With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 
with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 
YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 


“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
Group Protection?” 














Write for FREE 
FOLDER about 
Educators 
Group plans. 
Study the facts. 
No obligation. 





Donald Boyer 


Camp Hill Ae 





F" MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. “7 














if P.O. Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. i | 

§ © Please mail your free folder about Jf 

gy _ GROUP PROTECTION . . . without obli- 

gation. 

i CL] | want to join the Educators Group in 8 

b my school. Tell me how to apply. | 

J Name id 
Address i 
City State 

i School ! 
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In This Issue 
@The true 
television is explored in an article 
by PSEA’s director of public rela- 
tions. This is a report of surveys 
made by several workers in this field. 


@President A. N. Addleman was | 
PSEA’s delegate to the WCOTP 


Congress in Washington, D. C., in 
August. He brings our record of this 
international organization up-to-date 
in his article. 

@ The portrait of a sixth grader is 
painted by Helene Berger. What 
would you add to her delightful 
characterization? 

@ The personnel of NEA’s committee 
to study education in the United 
States is announced. Allentown's 
superintendent is a member. 

@ A number of Pennsylvania teachers 
have gone overseas in exchange posi- 
tions for this school year. 
announcement in Educational I[n- 
terests for their names and those of 
overseas teachers now in our State 
You will want to meet those at work 
in your neighborhood. 

@ Our weekly publication, the Educa- 
tion Bulletin, will start its volume 
year on October 19. If you haven't 


value of educational 


See the | 


sent in your subscription, do so now. | 


Members may subscribe for the 32 
issues for $0.50. 

@ Teaching contracts should not be 
signed, then resigned. 
status as a profession in mind and be 
ethical. See the Selinsgrove edi- 
torial in this issue! 

@ We are happy that our two feature 
writers—Clara Cockerille and Eugene 
Bertin—will be with us this volume 
year. Do not miss Ravelin’s and 
Dear Miss North in this and every 
issue. 

@ Advertisers are important to PS]. 
Many are their offerings and those 
which are listed in the Yours for the 
Asking column can be quickly ob- 
tained 


PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. Crain MOosER Associale Secretary 

EuGENE P. BErRTIN 
Harotp J. KocH 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 

Davin F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
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M. ExizABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarGarET E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 


























EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. =] 


P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 


(1 Latest ‘’Vocations and Education’’ poster 
(0 “Leaders in Achievement”’ poster 


Your Name ......... 





Name of School ....... 
School Address 
City Cari SUA assassins csnteredssscssosenseieestinstenrrsnstanonscsnancn ses 
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TRUE 
BOOKS 


for Science...Social Studies 
a Supplementary Readin g 


When you have several of the famcus 
True Books available in your classroom, 
you provide every child with factual, 
self-selection material that makes read- 
ing and learning a joy rather than a 
task. The wide variety of subjects for 
primary grades, covering broad interest 
and reading levels, makes it easier for 
you to guide children into new avenues 
of learning. Each title has a basic cur- 
ricular purpose, and fascinating contin- 
uity builds the read-through habit. The 
True Book Series was prepared under 
the direction of Illa Podendorf, Labora- 
tory School, University of Chicago. In- 
terest level, Kg.—6th: reading level. 1st 
—3rd. Net to schools and libraries : $1.50 
each, postpaid. 


There’s a title to satisfy 
every curricular need: 


The True Book of 


AFRICAN ANIMALS 
AIR AROUND US 
AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES 
ANIMAL BABIES 
ANIMALS OF SEA & SHORE 
ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 
BIRDS WE KNOW 
YOUR BODY AND YOU* 
THE CIRCUS 
CLOTH 
CONSERVATION* 
COWBOYS 
DESERTS 
DINOSAURS 
FARM ANIMALS 
FREEDOM AND THE U.S. FAMILY 
HEALTH 
HOLIDAYS 
HONEYBEES 
HOUSES 
INDIANS 
INSECTS 
JUNGLES* 
KNIGHTS 
LITTLE ESKIMOS 
MOON, SUN, STARS 
OCEANS 
PEBBLES AND SHELLS 
ETS 


PIONEERS 

PLANTS WE KNOW 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
OUR POST OFFICE 
REPTILES 

ROCKS AND MINERALS 
SCHOOLS 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
SEASONS 

SOUNDS WE HEAR 

SPACE* 

TIME 

TOOLS FOR BUILDING 
TOYS AT WORK 
TRANSPORTATION 

TREES 

TROPICAL FISHES 

WEEDS AND WILDFLOWERS 


*New titles 
Write for new full-color Catalog 
and Instructional Guide 


Representative: 
So soe N«.-;* Robert A. Neff 





*. 525 Luther Road 
- Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 






The Children’s Books with 
Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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The October Cover 


| Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with 

| God; 

But only he who sees takes off his 

|  shoes- 

| The rest sit round it and pluck 
blackberries. 


These words from Elizabeth Bar- 


rett Browning apply to so many of us. 
| In the hurry of our present day life, 
| wedded to transportation by automo- 
| bile, it is rare, indeed, that one finds 
time to walk leisurely by the roadside 
and in the field to note and examine 


| the beauties of nature's flower garden, | 


the wild flowers of the hillside, the 
| pasture, and the rocky glens. 


Our artist for the cover of the Oc- | 
tober issue renews our acquaintance | 


with Bergamot, Milkweed, Everlast- 
ing, and Evening Primrose. 

The Bergamot is a member of the 
mint family and like all mints is 
sauare stemmed. The flowers which 


cluster in a terminal head are pale | 


lavender. The leaves, somewhat 
purplish, are three to six inches in 
length. 


The Milkweed is more familiar. 
Who has not been fascinated by 
breaking the leaves or the stem of the 
milkweed and observing the pure 
white fluid exude from the crushed 
leaves and the broken stems? Who 
has not noted the fragrance of the 
brown, lilac-like clusters of its many 
tiny flowers rich in nectar with many 
insects as constant visitors? Who has 
not observed the warty seed pod 
which at maturity splits open and re- 
leases the plumed seeds which will be 
blown by the wind to near or distant 
places? 

Botanically our next flower is 
called Everlasting. To most of us it 
is known as the straw flower. Bloom- 
ing in dry, rocky pastures during 
July and August, the strawy heads 
composed of individual flowers with 
white edges and yellow centers retain 
their shape when dry and become a 
favorite for winter bouquets. 

And finally at the close of the day 
there bursts into bloom the Evening 
Primrose. It is so called because the 
flower spreads wide open at dusk and 
almost completely closes the next 
morning. To those unfamiliar with 
this common plant the flowers are 

| seated in the angles of the upper 
| leaves, have four pale lemon-colored 
petals with the flowers spreading a 
little less than two inches. 
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(Narsies 


“Beautiful books with 
outstanding illustrations.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
* sturdily bound in cloth 
lithographed in color 
* clearly printed on quality paper 
* full-color jackets 
* Introductions by 
May Lamberton Becker 


* all complete and unabridged 








Within the covers of these beauti- 
ful books is the golden legacy of 
childhood discovery and delight be- 
queathed to every child by Mark 
Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Louisa May Alcott, and 
more than a score of other world- 
famous authors. 


Write for list of all 40 titles 
$2.50 each 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
-is in 
High School! 


Ww 





Suggest — 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 

@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 

@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 

@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 

@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 

@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
Write Dept. D-17 for free dictionary guide 
The World Publishing Company 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 







MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision—the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 





You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 


STM 10-59 


Washington 285, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 
Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 


copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


i [ THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 
4 school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 


service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| 





D4 MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to- 
j day’s Army is truly modern. 





i Bi WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 
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i tunities in today’s Army. ADDRESS. 
F e THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first = yyy ZONE STATE 
few months in the Army. 
i H SCHOOL 
7 MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently ‘WOH S¢ 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. POSITION 
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Educational Television --- 
Exploring Teaching Values 


FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER 


PSEA Director of Public Relations 
Harrisburg 


M*s public schools throughout 
the nation are smarting under 
the rising costs of education and the 
taxpayers’ reluctance to grant addi- 
tional financial support for schools. 

In conjunction with this dilemma, 
a large number of schools face a short- 
age of teachers and an abundance 
of crowded classrooms. 

One method of alleviating the 
strain on both the teachers and the 
taxpayers has been promoted as a 
potential cure-all. This solution lies 
in the use of one of our mass media, 
television, in the form of educational 
TV 

Some proponents demand more 
use of TV in our classrooms. They 
use general catch-all phrases stressing 
the benefits of mass education at 
an economical scale. Skeptics, in 
contrast, doubt the over-all value of 
a classroom without a live teacher. 

The use of educational television 
in its experimental stage covers 
a variety of methods. Some devotees 
devise schemes whereby millions could 
be educated via network study 
In this plan, students enroll through 
a university, watch the TV lessons, 
take an examination and receive col- 
lege credit. Another system works 
on a county or school district basis 
with closed circuit TV. In this in- 
stance, the school administrators 
have complete control over the in- 
struction, subject matter and cur- 
riculum. 

A third solution is offered through 
the use of non-commercial educa- 
tional TV stations in which the pro- 
gramming and production are super- 
vised by professional TV specialists 
rather than educators. School dis- 
tricts have the option to subscribe 
to the programs offered over the open 
circuit channel. 

All systems have merit as well 
as restrictions At such an early 
stage in the use of this media, there 
obviously must be considerable re- 
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search conducted before valid con- 
clusions can be reached or full scale 
programs enacted. 


Be Well Informed 


At this juncture, the most im- 
portant facet of the problem is that 
each schoolman be well informed on 
the subject of educational television, 
its possibilities, liabilities, ramifica- 
tions and costs. 

The four whose reports were used 
as the basis of this article surveyed 
education by television opportuni- 
ties in the Pennsylvania area 

The group from the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, viewed the vari- 
ous systems so that information 
gained could be employed in the pro- 
gramming of educational closed cir- 
cuit television presently established 
on the Millersville campus. The 
writer is a former employe of a Harris- 
burg television station. My interest 
is based on the academic possibilities 
of educational television as related 
to commercial TV station operation. 


Educational TV Systems 


Those systems visited include the 
Pennsylvania State University edu- 
cational TV outlet, non-commercial 
educational TV station WQED in 
Pittsburgh, commercial station 
WGAL-TV in Lancaster, and the 
Washington County, Maryland, ex- 
perimental closed circuit program 
which originates in Hagerstown. 

All are quite different, but have 
this in common—they all teach in- 
formation, attitudes, and academic 
subjects through television. 

Because its experiment is more 
closely akin to public school needs, 
the Hagerstown system will receive 
first consideration. 


Ford Foundation Support 
The five-year Washington County 


project was established in 1956 with 
its nucleus located at Hagerstown. 
It is perhaps the most extensively de- 
veloped program in the country with 
funds provided by the Ford Founda- 
tion and equipment donated by the 
Electronics Industries Association. 
Hagerstown uses six closed-circuit 
television channels to send instruc- 
tion to all grade levels in the majority 
of Washington County's schools. 
The programs can not be seen on 
home receivers. 

Classes in arithmetic, general mathe- 
matics, geometry, language arts, sci- 
ence, social studies, U. S. history, 
music and art, remedial reading, and 
advanced college mathematics are 
included in the program. Addi- 
tional programs involving supple- 
mental work in many subjects, cur- 
rent events, special community proj- 
ects and guidance are also provided. 

The daily television experience of 
any one pupil is limited to two or 
three twenty-minute periods in the 
elementary schools to the maximum 
of sixty or eighty minutes in the 
secondary schools. Television in- 
struction in the higher grades takes 
up 50% of the allotted class time, 
with the rest of the time for questions. 

The television teacher presents 
one lesson per day with the remaining 
hours spent in preparation for fu- 
ture lessons. What is taught by this 
teacher is guided by plans made with 





Four educators have surveyed educa- 


tion by television in the Pennsyl- 
vania area: . Champa, audio- 
visual services; Jane L. Reinhard, 


and Paul Z. Rummel of the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, and 
the author of this article. From the 
reports submitted by each the con- 
sensus has been presented by Mr. 
Leuschner. It is—Studies must be 
continued to determine the true 
educational value of TV. 
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the classroom or “receiving’’ teachers 
during a six-week summer workshop. 
Together with principals and super- 
visors, scope and sequence charts are 
planned, possible source material dis- 
cussed, a course syllabus prepared, 
and a common understanding de- 
veloped. During the school term, this 
close cooperation is continued through 
the use of specific, detailed guides pre- 
pared by the television teacher and 
sent in advance of the lesson to the 
receiving teacher. 

Monthly meetings with a repre- 
sentative committee and feedback 
cards are used as means of evaluation. 

The TV teacher is his own pro- 
ducer and calls upon the assistance 
of two trained artists for help with 
visual materials and the studio di- 
rector for the physical set-up. 

He is not, however, the “‘star.”’ 
The emphasis in Hagerstown is 
placed on teacher teamwork. Studio 
teacher and classroom teacher com- 
plement one another. 

The importance of the classroom 
teacher has not been lessened. He 
is critically needed to develop dis- 
cussion of what has come over the 
receiver. 

He prepares the children for the 
lesson, stays with the group during 
the telecast, tests the child’s under- 
standing of subject matter, and uses 
his teaching skills to clean up any 
points that have not been thoroughly 
understood. 


Individual Attention 


Emphasis must be placed on this 
fact. The classroom teacher is re- 
lieved of the full responsibility of 
preparing the presentations of certain 
lessons, thus allowing time for other 
followup activities and a chance to 
give more individual help to the 
children. 

In addition, the TV teacher is pre- 
senting a lesson perfected by many 
hours of preparation, a task im- 
possible to perform in the heavy 
daily schedule of a public school 
teacher. 

This additional time provides for 
the TV teacher an opportunity to lo- 
cate illustrative materials, which 
are not readily available or practical 
for use in the classroom. The 
medium is such that these materials 
can be viewed more clearly by all 
individuals in the room. Also, small 
articles or charts can be enlarged so 
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that details are seen with greater 
clarity. 


It would seem that the value of 
educational TV would be enhanced if 
color were used and if each child 
could handle the objects which are 
demonstrated. 


Resource persons, possibly unwill- 
ing to speak to a limited number of 
people, can be brought into the stu- 
dio to reach many people in a fraction 
of the time that would be required 
to visit classrooms individually. 


The instruction of basic or advanced 
science is readily handled over educa- 
tional TV. For example, the lesson 
of why the airplane flies lends par- 
ticularly well to TV. Closeup shots 
of a model of a plane make demon- 
stration feasible. The various parts 
of the plane can be pointed out in 
close-up viewing. As integrated with 
the explanation of the component 
parts of the plane, a film showing 
take off, landing, up drafts, down 
drafts, banking, leveling is very help- 
ful. 


Another example is that of a 
music teacher who is unable to visit 
all the elementary classrooms in a 
school system. Through television, 
he reaches all those in one grade at 
one time. He teaches the same songs 
to all youngsters, whether by TV or 
not. In the studio, the teacher has 
more room to demonstrate motions 
to certain songs. A skillful teacher 
can make each child feel that he is 
receiving special assistance. A teach- 
er is available in each classroom to 
help teach the words and coordinate 
the motions. It is not essential, 
therefore, that each elementary teach- 
er possess musical ability. 


Testing Procedures 


And, strange as it may seem, test- 
ing is readily adaptable to television. 
Multiple choice answers to questions 
dictated to the children can serve 
as review or can be included in the 
regular testing program. 


Four possible answers are shown 
after a specific question is asked. 
When ample time for the class to 
write the answer has been allowed, 
the studio technicians cover the 
three incorrect answers so that only 
the proper reply is visible. The 
students can correct their own papers 
and the classroom teacher can over- 
see the entire procedure. 


Variety of Visual Aids 


These are only three examples of 
a large variety of methods for using 
television. Visual aids of all types 
lend readily to TV. Slides, film- 
Strips, motion pictures, still pictures, 
diagrams, graphs, title cards, super- 
imposition, models, pull-charts, re- 
volving drums, overlays, chalkboard, 
pegboard, easels, and magnet boards 
are but a few of the many visual 
effects that enhance the lesson. All 
require technical assistance, however, 
from artists and producers in order to 
be shown to the best advantage. 


Other Systems 


The article thus far has dealt spe- 
cifically with the Hagerstown story. 
The information, however, is basical- 
ly applicable to the operations in 
Pittsburgh, Penn State, and at 
WGAL-TV. The situations are dif- 
ferent, the approaches naturally var- 
ied, but fundamentally the goals are 
the same. 


WQED, Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh, WQED personnel 
send daily scheduled programs into 
the schools, offering subject matter 
that might otherwise not be available 
to the students (for example, Russian 
and elementary science). 

The teachers are chosen from the 
Pittsburgh schools for a period of one 
year and then return to the class- 
room. 

Viewing is optional and although 
the studio collaborates with the 
school district, by nature, the two 
do not seem to be as intricately inter- 
woven as in Hagerstown. Should the 
classroom teacher choose to turn off 
the receiver for any valid reason, he 
has that prerogative. 

The types of programs offered are 
more varied and include those for 
adult consumption, pre school chil- 
dren and community organizations 
or local industries. 


Penn State's Plan 


The Penn State experiment was 
begun in 1955 to show how the poten- 
tials and limitations of CCTV equip- 
ment relate functionally and realistic- 
ally to higher education. Its opera- 
tions are similar to Washington 
County except, of course, material 
is at the college level where more re- 
sponsibility is placed with the TV 
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teacher and less or none with the 
classroom teacher. 


The DPI and WGAL and WFBG 


The commercial outlet in Lancas- 
ter donated free time last year for 
a fifteen-minute science program which 
was made available to the schools in 
its coverage area. Through the 
coordinated efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, WGAL- 
TV is again this year giving free 
time for the continuation of science 
film as well as a_ fifteen-minute 
speech improvement series. The 
science programs are designed pri- 
marily for grades five and six and the 
speech series for the primary grades. 


Study guides are provided by the 
DPI to administrators in the WGAL- 
TV viewing area which can be dupli- 
cated by the schools using the pro- 
grams. 


The Department has also sched- 
uled the science series over commer- 
cial station WFBG-TV in Altoona. 


Millersville STC and Teacher 


Observation 


One paragraph pertaining to an- 
other phase of educational TV should 
be included. This pertains to the ob- 
servation of teaching by students 
as employed at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, under the super- 
vision of V. A. Champa. Every room 
in the campus school is wired to pick 
up classes that college professors 
wish their students to observe. Multi- 
ple-section college courses originate 
from a combination control room 
and studio. No effort is made to 
produce TV shows. The emphasis 
throughout is put on providing good 
classroom teaching and closed cir- 
cuit TV is merely the medium used 
to make these experiences available 
to more students. 


Value, Effectiveness, and Cost 


The area of production and teach- 
ing techniques has been presented, 
leaving two other vital factors in the 
over —all use of educational TV. Those 
are true value or long range effective- 
ness and cost. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Shatto of 
Enola, formerly residents of Hagers- 
town, feel that the experiment is a 
very good idea. Their son ex- 
perienced TV at the kindergarten 
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level where all indoor play periods 
were scheduled together and super- 
vised by a TV teacher. The Shattos 
expressed the opinion that their boy 
was helped in group play because at 
the time he was an only child and 
not accustomed to organized group 
activity. 

A seventh grader with a second 
year reading level was also helped 
through educational TV. The flash 
reading system pushed him along at 
a more rapid rate so that by the end 
of his seventh school year, he had 
reached a fifth grade reading level. 

According to the Shattos, most 
children picked up the new informa- 
tion better and caught on faster. 
“Perhaps it was because of the 
novelty at first,’ states Mrs. Shatto, 
“but by the end of the year, the 
novelty had worn off and the young- 
sters were still doing better. We feel 
that the true value lies in the fact 
that specialists in each field offer more 
than the regular classroom teacher.”’ 


Hagerstown Facilities 


As in any venture involving public 
money, the taxpayer wants to know 
how wisely his money is being spent. 
Since it has been pointed out that 
costs of the Hagerstown experiment 
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have been underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation and the Electronics In- 
dustries Association, estimates only 
are available. Let us examine the 
total outlay. 

Facilities include two buildings 
which house five studios, offices for 
24 faculty members, an art de- 
partment, a repair shop, a projection 
room, and the chief engineer's quar- 
ters. Generally two cameras are used 
in each studio plus a bevy of lights, 
stage settings, and set decorations. 
There are two full time repairmen 
employed to service the equipment 
and the 572 TV sets used in the 
schools. A typical crew for each 
program includes, in addition to the 
teacher, a floor manager, two camera- 
men, a director, and an audio-video 
engineer. Personnel in the projec- 
tion room operate films, filmstrips, 
slides, and sound effects for all 
studios. There are as many as four 
lessons being televised at one time. 

The expense involved in main- 
taining a crew of this size would vary 
with location. In Hagerstown, junior 
college students man the equipment 
at minimum expense. The comple- 
ment of these crews is held to a 
minimum. In a larger city with 
trade union regulations, crews would 


Picking up the teaching for observation of college students at Millersville STC. 
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command additional compensation 
and would require more personnel. 
A six-channel coaxial cable has 
been erected connecting all but 12 
schools in the county. When this is 
completed, the system will contain 
over 130 miles of cable. The Chesa- 
peake and Potomac ‘Telephone Com- 
pany has not assessed the Washing- 
ton County schools for this service. 


Studio costs have been listed 
as $30,000 for the first studio and 
$26,000 for each additional one. The 
film chain cost $15,000 and the first 
200 TV receivers cost $42,000. A 
video tape recorder was added Janu- 
ary 4. This $60,000 piece of equip- 
ment was also donated. Other fig- 
ures are not available. 

Literature provided guests indi- 
cates that the total “outside” outlay 
for the five year period may approxi- 
mate one million dollars. 

If a comparison to present crises 
in many schools is to be made, one 
wonders how much could be accom- 
plished without educational TV if 
the school budget would be increased 
$200,000 per year. 


Enrichment Prevails 


The consensus of the benefit of 
educational television at this stage 
of the experiment is that it is a 
method of enriching the educational 
program in the public schools. Edu- 
cational television, in essence, puts 
quality in education. The real value 
lies in the fact that superior prepara- 
tion leads to superior teaching. Chil- 
dren seem to benefit, just as any 
group or individual would benefit 
from an enrichment program. 

No one pretends that television 
is a panacea for all the ills of learning 
and forgetting, but some results show 
that through this medium, facts are 
taught and attitudes changed. 

Educational TV will not reduce 
the need for more teachers or more 
school personnel. It will not reduce 
the school budget or even keep it at 
the present level. 


Therefore, long range studies must 
be continued to determine the true 
value of this proposed solution to the 
crisis in education. If this decision is 
positive, then the taxpayers must 
make still another decision, for it is 
their financial support that will 
enable educators to make full use of 
the electronics world. 
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What 72 a Scxth- 


HELENE E. BERGER 
Teacher, Grade 6 

Line Street School 
Lansdale 


poss on the crest of a relentless 
wave sweeping him from the 
shelter of grade school to the challenge 
of high school is the Sixth-Grader. 
The common garden species of 
Sixth-Grader comes in two varieties— 
girl and boy. The girl variety makes 





earlier growth and will blossom 
sooner, but with plenty of food, 
water, and daily loving care, the boy 
variety is guaranteed to catch up and 
more than compensate for your effort. 

This is a Sixth-Grader. 

A Sixth-Grader is a jumping bean, 
a stuck phonograph record, a power- 
house, a surprise package, an enigma 
to the uninitiated. 

Sixth-Graders are fond of combing 
their hair, chewing gum, giggling, 
getting drinks of water, watching 
television, and reading Landmark 
Books or Judy Bolton Mysteries. 
They are enthusiastic about giving 
plays, making things, helping the 
teacher, going to parties, playing 
kick-ball, and using an encyclopedia. 

They like recess, horses, dogs, 
snakes, hoagies, clubs, a “best friend,” 
week-end camp-outs with the Scouts, 
and vacations from school. 

They can get along without tattle- 
tales, show-offs, cranky teachers, 
pesty brothers and sisters, unfair 
play, disloyalty, and people who are 
unkind to animals. 

Sixth-Graders are idolized by the 
First-Graders, envied by the Fifth- 
Graders, and tolerated by the Seventh- 
Graders. They, in turn, baby the 
First-Graders, dominate the Fifth- 
Graders, and emulate the Seventh- 
Graders. 

They will fuss if a hair is out of 
place, but cannot seem to keep a 
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desk from being a constant mess; 
they can chatter incessantly, but 
when asked a question, have nothing 
to say; they can fight bitterly one 
minute and stick up for each other 
the next; they will use a tremendous 
amount of energy for play, but a mini- 
mum for work. 

What is a Sixth-Grader? 

Sixth Grade, like Mexico, is a 
“land of contrasts." There are tall 
girls, short boys, plump ones, thin 
ones, studious and otherwise. Nylons 
vie with bobby sox, current events 
with comics, hunger for knowledge 
with desire for play. The Sixth- 
Grader is an ardent fan of rock and 
roll, but he will likely choose as his 
favorite song a well-loved hymn 
An angel one day may be an imp the 
next 


There is never a dull moment 
around Sixth-Graders. Parents worry 
about them, brothers and _ sisters 
bicker with them, and teachers can't 
help but stay young with them 


The Sixth-Grader, on the other 
hand, can't wait to grow up. He is 
beginning to get crushes, to tease the 
one he likes, to imitate his hero. He 
dreams of high school dances, chang- 
ing classes, and taking gym. Playing 
house advances into baby sitting. 
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And then at last the Sixth-Grader, 
although he does not realize it for a 
minute, is ready to take the big step 
from the top rung of the ladder down 
to the very bottom rung again. For 
next year there will emerge that 
unique creature of unlimited possi- 
bilities and boundless energy, that 
potential football hero or Queen of the 
Prom, the insignificant Seventh- 
Grader! 
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WCOTP Delegates Exchange Ideas 


on School Problems 


A. N. ADDLEMAN 
President, PSEA 
Allegheny County 


uGusT 1-7 of this year, the 

World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WCOTP) met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for its annual conference 
Approximately 80 countries from all 
corners of the world had delegates in 
the Assembly. The theme of the 
conference was “Teaching Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values.” The purpose of 
the Assembly was to provide edu- 
cators with a broader understanding 
and appreciation of cultural patterns 
and values which exist among the 
nations of the world. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion rightly deserves much com- 
mendation for the success of the 
conference. The Executive Staff of 
the NEA, under the leadership of 
William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary, did an outstanding job in the 
preparation and conduct of the meet- 
ing. The NEA, as the host of the 
conference, made the guests welcome 
and extended every possible courtesy 
to the delegates. The delegates 
from all nations repeatedly and in 
many different ways expressed their 
appreciation for the courteous and 
kind treatment of the NEA and the 
delegation representing the United 
States. Walter W. Eshelman, Presi- 
dent of the NEA, deserves our sin- 
cere congratulations for his excellent 
leadership in the whole program. 


For Better Understanding 


As your delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania, | shall endeavor to give you a 
brief account of my observations of 
the conference. The delegates from 
all nations demonstrated a_ very 
great desire to learn about the dif- 
ferent educational programs which 
exist in the different parts of the 
world. They were extremely in- 
terested in the what, the how, and 
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From Siam to Suez, Problems 


of schools are much the same 


the why of educational programs 
other than their own. They demon- 
strated a very keen interest in the 
educational program of the United 
States. 

In the words of Joseph Hanlon, 
special NEA reporter on the WCOTP, 
the delegates came face to face with 
an appalling fact that has crept 
slowly into the consciousness of this 
generation of teachers—that there 
has been an explosion of people and 
an explosion of knowledge within 
the lifetime of anyone who is now 
old enough to teach. They came to 
realize that this is a unique burden 
placed on this generation of teachers 
and that nowhere in the world are 
there enough qualified teachers, 
enough schools, enough money and 
time to do the challenging job to 
which each teacher is dedicated— 
to offer to all children the sort of 
education that can best help them 
to achieve their maximum potential. 

One quickly observed the very 
strong desire on the part of delegates 
and delegations for new ideas in 
education. The reports and dis- 
cussions revealed that all nations of 
the world are in a serious quest 
and race for the most effective edu- 
cation possible for their respective 
nations. You can be sure every 
nation of the world truly believes 
that education will determine its 
future status and destiny nationally 
and internationally. They realize 
that recent scientific developments, 
along with the potential of science 
in the future, place a value on the 
education of all people which has 
been unknown in the past. 


Film Reports 


The reports and discussions ex- 
pressed the desire of nations for a 
way of life under the standards of 
human decency and freedom for all 


people. The film reports on educa- 
tion in other countries demonstrated 
the mighty strides that have been 
made in the education of all people 
in the various nations throughout 
the world. The so-called backward 
nations of the world have made al- 
most unbelievable social progress 
through all-out efforts for improved 
education. The film reports gave a 
factual look at the methods and 
achievements which have been made 
in education in all nations during 
recent years. Such reports made 
one proud to be an educator. 

This meeting was diplomacy at 
work without the glamour that sur- 
rounds international meetings in the 
upper reaches of foreign affairs, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanlon. WCOTP 
President Sir Ronald Gould, in crisp 
but curiously diffident manner, spoke 
for the teacher who expects and ex- 
acts effort from his pupils. “Music, 
I may remind you,’ Sir Ronald 
would have said to you, “comes 
from taut strings, not from slack 
ones. Sweat has pedagogical and 
character building merit.”’ 

A gracious little lady from Pakis- 
tan, conspicuous in her flowing yel- 
low sari, tried to explain in flawless 
English how she attempted to teach 
her girls back in Wah-Cantt about 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, both in 
terms of honest history and in the 
spirit of the theme of this conven- 
tion. 

William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
Secretary and Secretary General of 
WCOTP, said the problem, all over 
the world, boils down to finding 
enough money to do the job. He 
told of the pressing demand in terms 
of time and materials; of the need 
for cooperation in the home to 
make sure that what the teacher 
does in the classroom is not undone 
in the living room; of the freedom 
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that the teacher needs, all over’ the 
world, if he is to do his best for 
children placed in his care. 

Your delegate also observed the 
very great differences in the cul- 
tural patterns of the different na- 
tions from all parts of the world. 
For an example, ancient social, po- 
litical, and religious customs and prac- 
tices in certain nations of the world 
appear to conflict with the ways and 
trends of scientific progress. Only 
through strong educational programs 
can all nations, individually and 
collectively, replace out-dated social, 
political, and religious customs and 
practices with modern scientific de- 
velopments and achievements. Truly, 
education is the forerunner of human 
progress. 

Repeatedly, the leaders and par- 
ticipants urged the members of each 
delegation to return to their home- 
lands and teach knowledge, under- 
standing, appreciation, and considera- 
tion for the different cultural pat- 
terns among the nations of the 
world. They emphasized the need 
of international understanding for 
world peace and decent livelihood. 
Accordingly, they gave great empha- 
sis to the place of education in 
the achievement of a better world 
through cultural values and progress. 

The General Assembly meetings 
were held in NEA’s auditorium. 
The delegates wore portable radio 
receiving sets around their necks 
and could hear, through these instru- 
ments, a running translation of what- 
ever was being said at the rostrum 
and on the floor. There were in- 
stantaneous translations in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. 


Climate of Crisis 


Not everything about the meeting 
was informal. Possibly the most im- 
portant single issue that emerged 
was the convention's deep concern 
about the plight of teachers in East 
Germany who are fleeing to the 
West at the rate of 2,000 or 3,000 a 
year because of the intolerable condi- 
tions under which they are required 
to teach in the Soviet Zone. 

While recognizing that there are 
problems of security and re-training 
involved, the convention urged in a 
unanimous resolution that sympa- 
thetic efforts be made to help these 
refugee teachers re-establish them- 
selves in the West and that the 
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Surrounded by the paraphernalia of simultaneous translation equipment, three 
participants in the eighth annual meeting of the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WC OTP) compare notes. 


widest possible publicity be given to 
the conditions existing in East Ger- 
many where teachers are required to 
spy on pupils and their parents, and 
are not free to teach the truth. The 
facts in this matter were spread be- 
fore the delegates in a report prepared 
for WCOTP at the request of West 
German teachers and submitted by a 
special committee headed by Theo- 
phil Richner, president of the Swiss 
Teachers Association. 


The Resolutions 


One totally unscheduled by-prod- 
uct of the meeting was a spon- 
taneous movement, reported by Mr 
Hanlon and initiated by the Nether- 
lands delegation, to promote the ex- 
change of ideas between teachers and 
pupils in the West and East through 
correspondence. Delegation after dele- 
gation responded eagerly to the idea 
and undertook to guarantee that the 
program would get started this fall 
in their countries. Doctor Carr was 
impressed with the “snowball” effect 
of this resolution. While the pro- 
gram would be limited at first to 
an exchange of correspondence and 
teaching materials, he said, he thought 
it entirely possible that some founda- 
tion might want later to make it pos- 
sible for teachers from the East and 
West to exchange positions for a 
period of time 

Another resolution urged that his- 
tory textbooks, which all too often 
are presented in terms of who-won- 
what-war, should be rewritten to 


minimize their “blood and thunder” 
content and to reflect a point of view 
free from national prejudices. 

The delegates also adopted a reso- 
lution urging all countries to afford 
to all of their citizens, irrespective 
of race, sex, or creed, the right of 
equal access to all forms of education 
and sources of culture. This resolu- 
tion was presented by a British 
teacher and it had, of course, impli- 
cations of particular interest in South 
Africa and in some parts of the 
United States. (Some 50 Africans, 
including some from the newest 
nations in the world, attended the 
meeting as delegates and observers.) 

Other resolutions called for: 


@ Teaching which will promote re- 
spect and appreciation for the 
cultural values of other peoples 

e Programs of adult education, which 
should be recognized as a public 
responsibility and an integral part 
of all educational systems 

e@ Disapproval of the teacher merit 
rating system proposed by the 
Japanese government which would 
evaluate teachers according to the 
performance of their pupils 


President Eisenhower sent a mes- 
sage to the assemblage in which he 
expressed the opinion that teachers 
could help insure peace through the 
free exchange of ideas. Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy and Philippine Ambassador 
Carlos P. Romulo spoke at the final 
banquet. 
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A “Flying UN’’—a chartered plane from Paris bearing the first contingent of 
foreign delegates from 35 countries to the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession (WC OTP) was welcomed at National Airport, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by leaders of the American delegation. Here Secretary-Genera 
William G. Carr greets the first of some 50 African delegates to the meeting. In 
the background is WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould of Great Britain. 


Plans for Next Year 


The delegates decided that there 
would be another meeting of the con- 
federation next year, on a world- 
wide basis. This will be held in 
Europe, at a place to be determined 
later. It had been proposed that 
next year, instead of one big meeting, 
there should be four regional meet- 
ings, but the final decision was that 
the big meeting was more than worth 
the time and cost and trouble. 

Re-elected as vice president of 
the Executive Committee was S. 
Natarajan of India. Also re-elected 
to the Committee was Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell of Akron, Ohio. New 
Executive Committee members elec- 
ted by the delegates were Ricardo 
Castro of the Philippines and Denis 
Forestier of France. 

Theme of the convention next year 
will be “Child Health and the 
School.”’ 

On Friendship Night, the visitors 
from other lands were guests in the 
homes of NEA members in Wash- 
ington for dinner. In literally hun- 
dreds of homes in the Washington 
area, there were little United Na- 
tions meetings and the good that will 
come of that, no one knows. 

Personal conversations and discus- 
sions among delegates from different 
nations were very enlightening and 
interesting. Especially were the dis- 
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cussions on professional associations 
and organizaticns in various coun- 
tries of vital interest. All educators 
from all nations believe that their 
professional progress and in turn na- 
tional progress depend upon strong 
professional organizations and asso- 
ciations. 
~ = 

P. G. O'CoNNor, veteran educator 
of Jenner-Boswell-Jennerstown Joint 
school district, was feted at a teacher- 
director banquet held at the Studio 
Barn, Jennerstown, on April 206. 
Eighty-seven teachers, directors, and 
guests were present to honor him on 
his retirement after 47 years of public 
school teaching. 

H— 

Mary B. GoopENow, who started 
her teaching in 1908-09 in a one-room 
school in Moreland Township, Ly- 
coming County, retired this year from 
her position as second grade teacher 
in the Muncy Borough schools. All 
of her 51 years of service were in 
Lycoming County. 





Qualifications for New 
PSEA Staff Member 


The Executive Council announces 
an opening on Headquarters Staff as 
assistant executive secretary with 
specific responsibility in the area 
of legislative service 

The basic functions of this position 
will be— 


Advise on needs for educational 
legislation in any or all areas 

The development of preliminary agree- 
ments in areas of conflict 

Preparation of original or mandatory 
legislation 

Preparation of bills 

Constant analysis and review of bills 
in their passage through the Legis- 
lature 


Information to the field and sug- 
gestions for effective participation 
in legislative procedures at the 
local level 

Reporting to the field by communica- 
tion or personal appearance in 
any or all stages of the legislative 
processes but particularly following 
modifications of school law because 
of mandatory or original legislation 

Appropriate legislative contacts 


Applicants for the position should 
have a broad understanding of the 
structure of the school program in 
all areas and should be conversant 
with current problems and trends at 
both the State and the National level. 


Applications should be forwarded 
to the Executive Secretary on or be- 
fore December |. 


The position is open to male or 
female. 

The applicant should have broad 
experience as a teacher and/or ad- 
ministrator, experience in leadership 
positions, and a wholesome and dy- 
namic personality with good living 
habits. He should have ability to 
work effectively with groups of dif- 
fering points of view, to arbitrate 
differences of opinion, and to inspire 
groups to action. 

The job will require residence in 
Harrisburg or the immediate vicinity, 
and at least 30% of the time will 
probably be required for travel. 

The salary for the position will be 
in accordance with the PSEA salary 
schedule which will be $9,000 with 
annual increments of $500 to a maxi- 
mum of $12,000 
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While poets may say October ‘dresses 
in flame and gold” or ‘‘sets the gypsy 
blood astir,”” the teacher contemplates 
the second school month with: 

Gone now is September with all its 
confusion— 

New classes, new schedules, reports 
in profusion. 

Glad am | that October has come, 

And school’s settled down to a regular 
hum. 


MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING 


Give us 

Men of every rank, 

Fresh and free and frank; 

Men of thought and reading, 

Men of loyal breeding, 

Men of light and leading— 

Our profession's welfare speeding. 

PSEA history is full of men and 
women who may never have been class 
officers or team captains, but yet be- 
came important leaders. For while 
some leaders are ‘born’ and others 
‘made,’ many are self-made. 

The time needs leaders. No school, 
no industry, no government, no church 
can long endure without leaders. 
Leadership or chaos—these are the 
alternatives. ‘The people have always 
some champion whom they set over 
them and nurse into greatness,’ said 
Plato some 2300 years ago. 

A good leader inspires others with 
confidence in himself, but the great 
leader inspires others with confidence 
in themselves. To be successful, you 
must make others successful, too. 

To be accepted by the group, a 
leader must establish a reputation of 
sincere interest and friendliness, honest 
dealing, humility, and responsibility. 
He must know how to discover the will 
of the group and the secret of releasing 
the group's energies. Then, when a 
goal is achieved, each member will say, 
“Thou marshall’st me the way | was 
going. 

The final test of a leader is that he 
leaves behind him in others the con- 
viction and the will to carry on. 


The deeds of the leader shall live. 


PLEASE PASS THE LAUGH 
Nothing in the world is quite so 
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contagious as laughter. So, let's all 
swell the chorus during ‘Pass the 
Laugh’ Week, October 18-24! Says 
the Scripture, ‘God hath made me to 
laugh, so that all who hear will laugh 
with me. 

When you laugh, yours is the dawn 
of the morning, and pure serenity will 
be yours at night. A good laugh is 
better than medicine and gives buoyan- 
cy to your spirit. It is a soul tonic. 

Laughter is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings. An unex- 
tinguished laughter shakes the skies. 
It is emotional chaos. It is the sensa- 
tion of feeling good all over—and 
showing it principally in one spot. 

It is a good thing to laugh, anyhow. 
It is sunshine in the house. And if 
a straw can tickle a man, it is an instru- 
ment of happiness. 

A laugh costs nothing, but gives 
much. It enriches those who receive 
without making poorer those who give. 
It takes but a moment, but the memory 
of it sometimes lasts forever. 

A laugh is a smile that “busts.” 

Where is the laughter that shook 

the rafter? 

Where is the rafter, by the way! 


CELESTIAL FIRE 

At 13, George Washington wrote in 
his copy book, ‘Labor to keep alive 
in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called Conscience.’ Na- 
tional Bible Week (October 19-25) 
supports young Washington's maxim 
by focusing our attention on religion— 
something which gives meaning to all 
that passes, and yet eludes apprehen- 
sion. It is a wisdom that surpasses 
wisdom. 

Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. Our Declaration of 
Independence tells us the source of 
libery is God. Hence democracy is 
simply an attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Bible to human society. 
Perhaps the best statesmanship is finding 
out where the Supreme Being is going 
in the next 75 years, and then moving 
with Him in that direction. 

The torch of religion may be lit in 
church, but it does its burning in the 
shop and on the street. Every citizen 


occupies some kind of pulpit and 
preaches some kind of sermon every 
day. God does not ask about our 
ability or inability, but our availability. 
“| am just a little funnel God is using 
to reach man,’ says Billy Graham. 

God promises a safe landing, but 
not a calm passage. Temptations are 
sure to ring at your door, but you need 
not ask them in to dinner. The words 
on a popular Chaplain’s calling card 
are challenging— “What on earth are 
you doing for heaven's sake?” 


ALL ARE NOT HUNTERS 

About this time of yeer (autumn), 
if a teacher asks a boy to name the 
four seasons, he’s apt to get, ‘Duck, 


Rabbit, Ground Hog, and Polecat.”” 


But all are not hunters that blow 
the horn. Two men had been shooting 
at ducks all day and had not bagged 
one. ‘Let’s miss two more and go 
home,’ said one hunter disgustedly. 
On the other hand, when a number of 
lions escaped at a railroad station, 
the agent wired: “‘Eight wild lions 
under station. Send rifle and eight 
cartridges.” 

Irvin Cobb was being remonstrated 
by a sportsman for taking aim at a 
sitting rabbit. Cobb turned patiently 
to the critic: “When | shoot at a 
rabbit—sitting, running, or lying down 
—he always has a fair chance!’” Which 
brings to mind the subtitle of ‘‘Killers 
in Africa,” which reads, “The Truth 
about Animals Lying in Wait and 
Hunters Lying in Print.’ As with all 
hunters, 

What they hit is history; 

What they miss is mystery. 

Hunting is called The Sport of 
Kings, because any Nimrod’s wife 
knows that a bird in the hand is worth 
about $20 a pound. 

Sandy Hoops was explaining why he 
missed the deer: ‘Running? Why 
that critter weren't running at all. He 
were only puttin’ a foot down here an’ 
there to steer hisself by.” 

Hunting, | reckon, is very good 

To brace the nerves and stir the 


blood. 
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Go to Work mith Your Haude-- 
Penn Hall Leaders Told 


RAYMOND L. DUNLAP 
Chairman, Local Branch Committee 
Quarryville 


ours of work, of fun, and pleasant 
H associations with professional col- 
leagues were ours during the week of 
August 9 as delegates to the Penn 
Hall Workshop. All of us had some- 
what of an empty feeling at the clos- 
ing luncheon on Friday—something 
like the last day of school when we 
say goodbye to a group of students 
that we have grown very fond of dur- 
ing the year. Our foreheads wrinkle 
and then we smile as we recall the 
events of the week 
....Lhe Vesper Service and social 
hour Sunday evening 
The contribution of Mae Pever 
of the Kansas Teachers Associa- 
tion on the first day and the last 
day of the Workshop 
. The work sessions with our lead- 
ership teams 
.The group singing planned and 
led by Clyde R. Dengler, Jr., 
and Jane Bloomburg 
.The Monday and _ Thursday 
evening dances honoring the 
states of Hawaii and Alaska 
The play at the Totem Pole 
Playhouse 
.The NEA Workshop at our new 
NEA building in Washington 
.The inspiration of getting to 
know and hearing the messages 
of the two officers of the Student 
PSEA and the president of 
PFTA 





Mae Pever, Kansas State Teachers 
Association, spoke on the first and last 


days of the Workshop. 
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....LThe Thursday morning special 
session of the workshop where 
we took another great step in 
raising the professional status 
of teachers as our new member- 
ship certificate and card were 
revealed and received with great 
expectation and anticipation 
.The inspirational and challeng- 
ing address at our Thursday 
evening banquet delivered by 
our own Clara Cockerille 





Clara Cockerille, Armstrong County, 


With her 


was the banquet speaker. 
are interested delegates. 


.The overseas guests from Ba- 
varia, India, Ceylon, and the 
Philippines who added so much 
to the glamour of the workshop 
.The presence at our closing ses- 
sion of W. W. Eshelman, Penn- 
sylvania’s President of NEA. 

It was so evident to all of us that 
some of the most significant accom- 
plishments of our great professional 
association can be credited to the 
quality leadership that we find in 
those who work for us as members of 
our State Headquarters Staff. Mr. 
Gayman, Clair, Herb, and all the 
others of our staff exemplified to 
the highest the type of quality lead- 
ership we talked about during the 
week. Doctor Addleman, the hardest 
working, energetic President anyone 
could wish to have working for them, 
inspired all of us with his luncheon 
address about his attendance at the 
congress of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession in Washington, D. C. 





Chairman Ray Dunlap points to the new 
framed membership certificate which 
was a part of an extensive exhibit. 


To the capable members of the 
Leadership Teams who served us so 
well during the week and the hard 
working members of our Local Branch 
Committee, we certainly give our 
praise and thanks. 

We learned that many accom- 
plishments of our association have 
been due to the changing structure 
of the organizational pattern of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation which now serves more than 
71,000 members. Most of all, we 
realized a broader understanding of 
the purpose of professional organiza- 
tion. The workshop was responsible 
for creating within us a desire to pro- 
vide the quality leadership so needed 
in our Local Associations. 

Many of us were convinced that 
the greatest inability of our profes- 
sion has been its own inability to 
organize a definite program of action, 
and to do this we need quality leader- 
ship, for the advancement of this, 
our profession, waits on no one but 





. 
Time for sitting in the sunlight was 
enjoyed by delegates. 
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reception was a model of PSEA’s new 
Headquarters building. 


ourselves. Quality leadership will 
enable us to develop a means of 
working together so that in all of our 
professional associations the issues 
that will unite us will transcend by 
far the elements which tend toward 
disunity. 


The lessons of Penn Hall should go 
deeper for 


Today when the air resounds with 
the shrill defeatest cries, when too 
many of our fellow colleagues are 
wailing in discouragement, “What 
is the use to work, to continue 
striving when the door is wide open 
to confusion and despair,’ the dele- 
gates at Penn Hall learned, I am sure, 
that the way to close the door is to 
stick to the job we are doing and to 
go on doing it until it is finished. 
Ignatius, of Loyola, was once playing 
a game of ball with his fellow students 
when someone demanded suddenly 
and with due solemnity what each of 
them would do if he knew he had to 
die in twenty minutes. All agreed 
that they would rush frantically to 
Church and pray. . .all but Ignatius, 
who answered, “I should finish my 
game. For it would be the greatest 
of all mistakes for the delegates to 
leave Penn Hall and do nothing be- 
cause they think they could only do a 
little. All of us must do what we can. 

As we visited and talked with some 
during the week, they spoke of their 
limitations; of fearing the task that 
lies ahead of them as president. Yes, 
we heard many marvel about the jobs 
being done by many of our associa- 
tions, and then, in the same breath, 
we heard them speak of their restric- 
tions. Here, we were reminded of the 
words of Cardinal James Givins when 
he said, “I have lived 86 years. | 
have watched men climb up to suc- 
cess. . . hundreds of them. . . .and of 
all the elements that are important 
to the success, the most important 
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is ‘faith.’ No great thing comes to 
any man unless he has faith and 
courage. 

At the Sunday evening Vesper 
Service we commented on the need for 
Spiritual Handholds during the course 
of our everyday lives as teachers and 
leaders in our professional associa- 
tions. For our handholds, one to the 
other, to our fellow teachers, bound 
and touched by His spirit, will pro- 
vide security and strength for quality 
leadership. 

In the concluding remarks of the 
workshop, we were told that there 
are four things you can do with your 
hands; you can wring them, you can 
fold them, you can put them in your 
pockets, and you can lay them on a 
job that needs doing. We believe 
in the fourth type of manual activity 
for we will be laying our hands on a 
job that needs doing, for we pledge 
to our communities, state, and na- 
tion, our most devoted service. 

This we will do because our Asso- 
ciation is made up of people like those 
attending Penn Hall Workshop, dedi- 
cated to extending helping hands 
to the children we teach and to ex- 
tending those same hands to fellow 
teachers throughout our State, our 
country, and the nations of the 
world. 





Representatives of student groups par- 
ticipated in the Workshop: James 
Rolls, Villanova University, and Mar- 
garet Garber, Lebanon Valley College, 
officers of Student PSEA; and Edwin 
Myers, Penn Manor High School, 
president of PFTA. 





Good meals were enjoyed by all 
delegates. 





Guests at the Penn Hall Workshop from overseas were (left to right) Front row: 
Isabelo Tupas, Philippines; R. $. Jayawickrema, 


Ceylon; D.C. Sharma, India; 


Emilio Avenido, Philippines. Second row: A. P. Khattry, India; Roman Lorenzo, 


Philippines; Mrs. Wilhelm Eberts, Bavaria; D. H. Sahasrabuddhe, India. 


Third 


row: Karl Heinz Taudien, Bavaria; Wilhelm Eberts, Bavaria; E. Sabolingam, 


Ceylon; Franz Ebner, Bavaria. 


The group came to Chambersburg from participa- 


tion in the WCOTP Congress in Washington, D. C 
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Educational 
Interests 








The President's Message 


I am happy to report progress 
on three major interests and activi- 
ties of our Association. First, all of 
us have made progress in one of the 
most difficult legislative programs 
in the history of the PSEA. We 
began the legislative program against 
a recommendation of no further in- 
creases of State subsidy to local 
school districts. Our legislation has 
met with constant difficulty as a 
result of the major differences among 
the legislative leaders on an adequate 
State tax program. The PSEA in 
cooperation with the State Parents- 
Teachers Association and the State 
School Directors Association has dili- 
gently worked to overcome these 
major problems as well as other 
sources of opposition. At this time 
we have few people in Pennsylvania 
who do not realize the urgent need 
of greatly increased State subsidies to 
school districts. 

In the areas of these major eco- 
nomic problems we must assume 
greater responsibility and exert great- 
er effort in the future than at any 
time in the past. We must educate 
the public more carefully and effec- 
tively in the future relative to the 
mighty needs of education for their 
children and at the same time we 
must assist our citizenry in a clear 
recognition of the costs of quality 
education. We must become more 
realistic and active in these problems 
if we are to enjoy a proper solution 
in the future. Accordingly, our 
people must become more active for 
better paid teachers and adminis- 
trators through much increased tax- 
ation and expenditure. 

Second, the PSEA, through the 
excellent work of the Local Branch 
Committee, has established our mem- 
bership on a more professional basis. 
Our new membership card and certi- 
ficate give each member an oppor- 
tunity to express his or her apprecia- 
tion for the profession of education. 
Every educator should display the 
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new and attractive membership certif- 
icate in his or her classroom, office, 
or other place of professional work. 
In such action we demonstrate our 
professional respect and pride. Thus, 
we give our profession just and essen- 
tial status and dignity. We should 
see our PSEA membership certificate 
on display by all members of the pro- 
fession throughout the State. 

Third, the Building Committee re- 
cently authorized the beginning of 
construction for our new PSEA 
Headquarters. On completion, our 
Association will have one of the 
most modern buildings for head- 
quarters among the fifty states. 
Our new building will provide efficient 
and modern facilities to conduct a 
broad and effective program of serv- 
ices for the educators of Pennsylvania 
during many years of the future. We 
should look upon our new head- 
quarters building as a mighty forti- 
fication and strength in the develop- 
ment of continuously improved edu- 
cation for the children of this State. 
The building will be our contribution 
to the culture, enlightenment, wel- 
fare, and security of future genera- 
tions within our communities, State, 
nation, and world. We shall be 
indeed proud of this adequate and 
magnificent structure. 

These three major interests and 
activities are a challenge to our active 
membership and participation in the 
program of the PSEA. Through 
active membership and participation 
in the total program of the PSEA, 
we shall achieve our professional 
goals and make the profession of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania supreme among 
the states of our nation. These activ- 
ities make our professional future in 
Pennsylvania bright, hopeful, and 
certain—A. N. ADDLEMAN, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Allegheny County 





New Long Range Study on 
Goals of American Educa- 
tion Underway 


The educational system of the 
United States has been reviewed and 
criticized by various foundations 
and other groups often in recent 
years, but the organized teaching 
profession has yet to have its say 
on the subject. Its turn will come 
with the long-range study, approved 
at the St. Louis Convention, of the 
goals of American education. 


The study, according to Lyle W. 
Ashby, NEA Deputy Executive Sec- 
retary, got underway with the ap- 
pointment of a committee which 
will be asked to define the scope of 
the study in more precise terms than 
it has been stated so far. The com- 
mittee will also recommend how the 
study can best be carried out. 

Named to this committee, which 
met at NEA Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, September 27 and 28, with 
Doctor Ashby and NEA President 
Walter W. Eshelman, were: 

Hollis Caswell, president, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

J. S. Cartwright, superintendent of 
schools, Allentown 

Lois Clark, chairman, NEA Council 
on Instruction, Washington, D. C. 

Edna Donley, Alva, Oklahoma 
(“Teacher of the Year’’) 

I. James Quillen, dean, School of 
Education, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, California 

Phares E. Reeder, executive secre- 
tary, West Virginia Education As- 
sociation, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia 

George E. Watson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin 

Benjamin Willis, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, IIlinois 
Recommendations of the com- 

mittee will be considered by the 

NEA Executive Committee at its 

next meeting, Doctor Ashby said. 

The study is viewed as a major 
activity of NEA which will continue 
for perhaps four years in an effort 
to develop useful guidelines for cur- 
riculum development in the public 
elementary and secondary schools 
including the respective roles of the 
several major components of the 
school system, introduction of sub- 
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jects, time allocation, appropriate- 
ness of content, etc., based on the best 
available knowledge of the mental. 
physical, and emotional growth of 
children and young people. 


Contracts Should Be 
Two-Sided 


Contracts, according to the dic- 
tionary, are formal agreements en- 
forceable by law. They involve at 
least two parties, and both sides are 
bound by their terms. 

In baseball, for example, a player 
who agrees to represent his em- 
ployer cannot sign with another team 
without a release, granted only when 
a club is satisfied that it will not suf- 
fer a hardship by losing him. 

In teaching, there are also con- 
tracts. If a teacher has worked in 
Pennsylvania public schools for two 
years, he qualifies for the coveted 
“tenure and can sign a contract 
which practically guarantees him 
of a permanent job. His signature 
on his contract spells security, with a 
capital ““S.” 

So far, so good But what about 
the other party to the agreement? 
What protection does a school system 
have, once it signs its teachers? 
Very little, when you come right 
down to it. Within the past few 
years, the Selinsgrove Area jointure 
has lost several good teachers. Their 
resignations have come unexpectedly, 
at times when it was difficult to find 
replacements. The School Code states 
that a mere 60-day notice is required 

Just this month, two young teach- 
ers who had already signed their con- 
tracts for the coming year notified 
the local school that they were re- 
signing. The jobs they accepted here, 
it turns out, were merely for their 
own protection, in case they did 
not get the positions they wanted 
elsewhere. In the meantime, the 
Selinsgrove authorities passed up 
several! good applicants, believing 
the jobs were satisfactorily filled. 

Naturally, we are opposed to any 
measures tinging of “slavery.” We 
can't help feeling, however, that 
teaching contracts should be two- 
way affairs: except for extenuating 
circumstances, faculty members who 
are able to teach should be held to 
their side of the agreement for the 
full school year if they fail to request 
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releases by a set date. School sys- 
tems don't back down on their side 
of the bargain, so why should teach- 
ers be permitted to create chaos at 
the last minute? 

—Selinsgrcve Times-Tribune, July 16, 
1959, 

Epitor’s Note: The above edi- 
torial is the result of several college 
graduates having accepted contracts 
for positions from which they subse- 
quently asked to be released before 
entering upon employment. 

As so well pointed out, a contract 
of employment is an acceptance of 
mutual obligations. 

As a profession, we accept and 
uphold high standards of responsi- 
bility. The Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence Commission, the Student 
PSEA Committee, the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards in their pro- 
grams include stress on the ob- 
servance of contractual obligations. 
Incidents as described in the above 
editorial are not condoned and are 
a matter of regret. 


Our American Heritage 
NBC-TV Program 


A new dramatic series consisting of 
six Sunday specials on American his- 
torical figures and eras will be pre- 
sented on NBC-TV this fall by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Entitled ‘Our American Heritage’, 
the one-hour original dramas to be 
seen from 8-9 p.m., EST, in color, 
beginning October 18, will mark an 
impressive step forward in the treat- 
ment of cultural and educational 
television. 

The following are the six key per- 
sonalities that will be covered in the 


new series: 
October 18 — Thomas Jefferson 
November 22 — Eli Whitney 
January 24 — John Charles 
Fremont 


February 21 — Ulysses S. Grant 


March 20 — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 
April 10 — Andrew Carnegie 

















Dear Miss North: 

We have given our upper elementary 
and junior high school pupils a battery 
of tests and the results show that they 
are very low in vocabulary. We are 
planning a program to work on this. 
Have you any suggestions? 

Edna Jasson, 
Principal 
Dear Miss Jasson: 

When pupils make very low scores 
in vocabulary, it usually indicates 
undernourishment in reading experi- 
ences. I would suggest that you plan 
to enrich the reading program. 

Hearing good literature is a pleas- 
ant way for pupils to learn new words. 
Could each teacher find a well- 
written book which he could read 
aloud to his class? Even the pupils 
who cannot read independently can 
join in enjoyment of a good book. 
Newbery prize books are frequently 
good choices for reading aloud. 

Can your librarian or teachers 
plan a project to encourage more in- 
dependent reading? READERS’ CLUBS 
or ReaD Your HEIGHT IN Books 
projects are used in many schools. 

Have you enough dictionaries so 
that each pupil has one of his own to 
use as he would use a textbook? 
This is an important part of vocabu- 
lary development. A dozen dic- 
tionaries kept in a bookcase in the 
back of the room or a set of dic- 
tionaries shared by three or four 
rooms is not enough. When each 
pupil has a dictionary to work with, 
teachers can plan many lessons to 
help pupils. 

Have you checked the vocabulary 
development plans that are a part of 
the teachers’ manuals with your basal 
reading series? Emphasize this with 
all the teachers. 

Directed listening to good radio 
and television shows is very helpful 
with pupils who do not enjoy reading. 
Have them listen to a sports caster 
and note the many ways in which he 
says “won” or “‘lost.” Have them 
listen to the words used to describe 
the weather. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mey Rorek 
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The General Assembly 


On Tuesday, September 1, Donald 
Treon, president of the State School 
Directors Association, Clara E. Cock- 
erille, vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, representing Mrs. Johnson, presi- 
dent, and -.A. Nelson Addleman, 
President of the PSEA, spent the 
day in Harrisburg. The leaders of 
these three largest educational groups 
in the Commonwealth met, according 
to plan, to interview the Governor 
and legislative leaders on behalf of 
additional subsidies from the State 
in support of the schools. Their 
schedule was as follows: 

9:30 Appearance before the House 
Education Committee 

10:30 Conference with Majority 
Leader Stephen McCann, 
Speaker Hiram G. An- 
drews, and Appropriations 
Committee Chairman 
Dean Polen 

11:30 Conference with Senate Ma- 
jority Leader James S. 
Berger 

1:30 Conference with Attorney 
General Anne X. Alpern 

2:00 Conference with Governor 
Lawrence 

In each of these conferences the 
members of the group spoke of the 
current plight of our public schools 
as the new school year begins and re- 
quested that some specific action 
must be taken immediately to pro- 
vide more State funds for the opera- 
tion of schools. 

Miss Cockerille reported the con- 
cern of the parents that the 1959 
school term is beginning without 
substantial legislative action on sub- 
sidies. 

Mr. Treon stated that unless help 
is forthcoming the Commonwealth 
is going to have bankrupt school dis- 
tricts on its hands. He said we know 
that the additional $28 million pro- 
posed to meet the financial needs is a 
mere drop in the bucket. 

Doctor Addleman stressed the im- 
portance of a good school program. 
He stated that Pennsylvania can't 
afford to have anything but the best 
educational program. There must 
be a substantial increase in subsidies 
or many schools will have to restrict 
their program to a point where they 
will be below average. 

When pressed for a statement on 
his attitude toward the public school 
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plight, Governor Lawrence said that 
he is very much interested in a good 
educational program in Pennsylvania 
but that in light of the fact that suffi- 
cient funds for the present budget 
had not been voted he didn't know 
how a better program could be fi- 
nanced. 

The group in conference following 
these meetings felt that the day was 
well spent. To be sure it was dis- 
appointing that no tangible results 
could be enumerated. However, these 
State leaders were convinced that 
their presentations were emphatic 
in the need for subsidies much in 
excess of those which are presently 
under consideration. 

Certainly the meetings had signifi- 
cance because of the unity of our three 
great educational organizations in 
support of more money for schools. 
It is important that as these three 
State leaders met legislative leaders 
at the State level, so also should the 
leaders of these three groups at the 
local level join in conferences with 
members of the General Assembly 
and again press with vigor for action 
on H. B. 1108. 

The provisions of H. B. 1108, 
you will recall, were developed after 
detailed research and careful analysis 
by our Committee of Fifteen. The 
estimated cost for this legislation for 
the 1959-1961 biennium is approxi- 
mately $195 million. We continue 
to insist that the General Assembly 
will have failed to recognize the needs 
of our public schools unless approval 
is given to this legislation. 

We insist, also, that the formula 
for distribution of State funds on 
an equalization basis which is written 
into H. B. 1108 is the most equitable 
that has yet been devised The 
principle of this formula was original- 
ly developed in the Mort Study in 
1925, the PSEA Cost Survey of 1938, 
the Joint State Government Com- 
mission which formulated subsidy 
legislation in 1945, and the PSEA 
Committee of Fifteen. This formula 
has been the pattern of our equaliza- 
tion subsidy legislation since 1945. 

The needs of our schools also in- 
clude appropriate salary legislation. 
No evidence is at hand that increases 
in the cost of living will in the near 
future be slowed down or halted. 
Certainly our PSEA salary proposal, 
H. B. 1061, is as meritorious as that 
for subsidies. 


The General Assembly has now 


been in session approximately eight 
months. It may be nearing adjourn- 
ment. Its task will not be com- 
pleted, however, unless new legisla- 
tion on subsidies and salaries is 
enacted. 
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Elizabeth Gross of Conestoga Senior 
High School won the scholarship given 
by the Tredyffrin-Easttown PSEA Local 
Branch. The branch earns the money 
for its scholarship fund by presenting 
faculty plays. Conestoga seniors who 
plan to enter the teaching profession 
may apply for the scholarships. 


John Hay Fellowships 
Available to Pennsylvanians 


Public secondary school teachers of 
Pennsylvania are invited to apply for 
John Hay Fellowships for a year of 
study in the humanities at one of six 
Universities: California, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Yale. Stipends are equivalent to the 
teacher's salary for the year of fellow- 
ship, and tuition and _ round-trip 
transportation are paid. Approxi- 
mately 80 fellowships will be awarded 
for 1960-61. 

Official announcement of the pro- 
gram will reach school systems by 
October 1, 1959, and applications 
close on December |, 1959. 

Pennsylvania teachers included 
among the 63 Fellows currently be- 
ginning their year of fellowship are: 
Helen M. Kiester, teacher of social 
studies, Oliver High School (Colum- 
bia); Martha J. Kunkle, teacher of 
mathematics, Taylor Allderdice High 
School (Yale); and James F. Reed, 
teacher of social studies, Langley 
High School (Northwestern), all from 
Pittsburgh. 

For information and application 
blanks for 1960-61 Fellowships, please 
write to Charles R. Keller, Director, 
John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, New 
York, 
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PSEA Issues Life Membership Certificate 


PRANSTEVANIA QTATE 


Harrisburg 











President, PSEA 


Life membership money is used for 


the proposed PSEA Headquarters build- 


Education Bulletin, Oct. 19 


PSEA’s weekly publication, the 
Education Bulletin, will start its 28th 
year on October 19. This four-page 
leaflet prints professional, informa- 
tional, and inspirational stories. There 
are reports of Local Branch activities, 
reviews of Local Branch news letters, 
news concerning coming and past 
events, and very important legisla- 
tive reports during the session in 
1959, 

Members of the Association may 
subscribe to the Bulletin when they 
enroll in the Association. The sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for the 30 
or more issues which will be published 
during the 1959-60 school year. 


DUCATION ASsoctation 


Pennsylvania 








DATE 





Executive Secretary 


Use the blank on this page to 


ing. 
enroll. 


—expressed completely in rhyme, 
music, and pictures—it is particu- 
larly adaptable for use by children 
of the second and third grade levels 

As a public service, the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Safety Council, Box 911, 
Harrisburg, is inviting elementary 
principals to request, free of charge, 
sufficient quantities of the booklet 
for use by their teachers and pupils. 


Mail to: 


| H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


| Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 
| Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


College 
Capsules 


THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, ob- 
served its 32nd annual honors convo- 
cation on September 21. The Hon- 
orable Richard M. Nixon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, partici- 
pated in the convocation and the 
dedication of the college’s new $855,- 
000 science hall. During the con- 
vocation, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters was con- 
ferred upon the Vice-President by 
Thiel President Frederic B. Irvin 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY will give col- 
lege credit for participation in two 
nationally-televised science courses 
D. Willard Zahn, dean of the Uni- 
versitys Teachers College, has an- 
nounced the two programs which are 
part of the National Broadcasting 
Company's “Continental Classroom.” 
They will be telecast over WRCV-TV. 
They are “Atomic Age Physics” from 
6 to 6:30 a.m., and “Modern Chem- 
istry’ from 6:30 to 7 am., Monday 
through Friday. 


The two courses are designed for 
teachers of science and others who 
wish to expand their backgrounds in 
chemistry and physics. 


LEHIGH UNIvERsITY has had a 27 
per cent increase in circulation of 
books from its library during the past 
year, according to James D. Mack, 
librarian. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Application for Life Membership for Building Fund 
Authorized December 30, 1958, by the House of Delegates 


Number not to exceed 1500 











Elementary Principals | PNAS aks ete} ee he 5 ee ee i IA ee ee 
to Receive Safety Booklet 


In early October, sample copies 
of a newly-published safety education 
booklet entitled “Sammy and Sally 
and the Safety Do's and Don'ts” 
will be distributed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Safety Council to ele- 
mentary principals throughout the 
State. 

A 20-page supplementary booklet 


P 
EOCHE ENGVNCE. 8052.0 odie Pee a Sea NER ain eee ee ho ae eta TAU Ae ere ee 
I wish to make payment as follows: 


$200 full payment 


$100 a year for 2 years 


ah da 4 payments of $50 each 
If dues are paid for 1959-60, deduct $10 from initial life membership payment. 
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MarTIN Essex, Akron, Ohio, presi- 
dent of AASA, says, “The Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings Program 
provides an excellent way to teach 
thrift. 

“Our nation developed and grew 
to maturity on the savings of our fore- 
fathers, and the practice of thrift is 
deeply ingrained in our heritage and 
traditions. Today, more than at any 
other time in our history, we need 
more savings of all kinds. 

“Teaching thrift as training in 
character development is a proper 
classroom function. It benefits the 
pupils themselves, and their com- 
munity and their Nation. 

“Buying United States Savings 
Stamps and Bonds gives our young 
people a personal share in the coun- 
trys growth, and I am happy to 
join with educators everywhere in 
endorsing the School Savings Pro- 
gram." 

For information and materials on 
School Savings—through which mil- 
lions of pupils are helped to save 
each week in U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds—write James W. Marvin, 
State Director, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, 502 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia 10, or the United States 
Savings Bonds Division, Washington 
23,424. 

—)Q— 

Mrs. LuciLLta SCATCHARD GUAN 
retired after teaching for 43 years in 
the Norristown School District. She 
was honor guest at a luncheon given 
by the faculty of Stewart Junior 
High School. The teachers pre- 
sented Mrs. Gaun with a Wedge- 
wood cameo bracelet inlaid in silver 
filigree. 

MartHa B. Situ, teacher of grade 
4 in Muncy Borough schools, is re- 
tiring because of health reasons. 
She has taught since 1914 in Ly- 
coming County. 
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U. S. Teacher 
No Exchange 


School District of Abington Township 


No Exchange 

Berwyn School System 

No Exchange 

Phoenixville School System 
No Exchange 

Meadville School System 
No Exchange 

Beaver Falls School System 
Alberta E. Lang 

Abington High School 
Christopher G. Katope 
Allegheny College 
Meadville 

Forrest L. Leffler 

Joseph Johns Jr. H. S. 
Johnstown 

Nancy E. Buckles (Renewal) 
Delaware Co. Children’s Aid Society 
Media 

Marian Agusta Shultz 

T. H. Ford School 

Reading 

Charles Hasenecz 
Nitschmann Jr. High School 
Bethlehem 

Ruth A. Gardill (Renewal) 
Scott High School 

North Braddock 

Christian B. Hewitt 
Altoona Campus 
Pennsylvania State University 
May M. Ireland 

Edgewood High School 
Pittsburgh 

No Exchange 

Meadville Area Sr. H. S. 
Charles Adelman 

Julia Reynolds Masterman 
Elementary School 
Philadelphia 

Samuel Cosby 

William Penn Sr. H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia 

Margaret Gysling 
Penncrest High School 
Lima 

John Nace 

Roxborough High School 
Philadelphia 

Edward K. Girod 

Captain Jack Jt. Jr. H. S. 
Mount Union 


SUMMER SEMINARS 
Teachers of Spanish— 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 
Bogota, Colombia 

Sister M. Joseph Curran 
St. Benedict Academy 
Erie 

Teachers of French— 
France 

Patrick T. McAndrews 
Aspinwall High School 
Pittsburgh 

Sister Marie la Reine Spain 
Immaculata College 
Teachers of German— 
Germany 

Mrs. Thelma K. Lewis 
Gov. Mifflin Sr. H. S. 
Shillington 

Teachers of the Classics— 
Italy 

John Hanna 

North East High 


Interchange of Teachers Between U. S. and Other Countries 


Overseas Teacher 
Henning Storm 
Nykobing Mors, Denmark 
Micheline Bourne 
Grenoble, France 
Emmy A. Fleischmann 
Strasbourg, France 
Mrs. Fabienne Gegou 
Paris, France 
Marguerite Girard 
Nice, France 

No Exchange 
Germany 

No Exchange 

Greece 


No Exchange 
Greece 


No Exchange 
Greece 


No Exchange 
Indonesia 


No Exchange 
Israel 


No Exchange 
Italy 


No Exchange 
Italy 


No Exchange 
Pakistan 


Maria T. Vivas 
Lima, Peru 
Dennis Stott 
Surrey, England 


Clifford Harman 
Hammersmith, England 


James Ellis 
Hertfordshire, England 


Robert Campbell 
Ipswich, England 


No Exchange 
Grenada, B. W. I. 


Orlando Jardini 
Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Clairton 


Robert Thomas Denomme 
St. Joseph's College 
Philadelphia 


Martha A. Verner 
McKeesport High School 


Teachers of History— 
Italy 

Edward Earl Fear 
Junior High School 
Charleroi 
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President Essex 


Announces AASA Theme 


President Martin Essex has chosen 
“Creating and Coping with Change— 
Education” as the theme for the 
meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators, to be held 
February 13-17 in Atlantic City. 

Presentations by speakers at the 
nine general sessions will reflect this 
theme, and several topics introduced 
in the general sessions will be carried 
on in the following group meetings 
for further study. Big subjects will 
be international relations, communi- 
cation and public information, pro- 
fessional leadership, school finance, 
and instruction. 

Sectional meetings will occupy 
two periods in the program: Sunday 
afternoon and Tuesday morning. 
The Tuesday morning sectionals, 
which will replace the general ses- 
sion usually scheduled for that time, 
will concern professionalization of 
the superintendency. Such topics 
as accreditation, evaluation, prepara- 
tory programs, and leadership re- 
sponsibilities will be taken up for 
discussion in these big Tuesday sec- 
tional meetings. 

In more than 100 other group 
meetings, AASA members will hear 
debates, research studies, symposi- 
ums, panel discussions, expositions, 
case studies, and interrogations of 
specialists. 

Confirmations have been received 
from several of the invited major 
speakers, all acknowledged experts 
in their fields. 

School finance at national and 
local levels will be the topic for the 
general session Monday morning, 
February 15. George Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors Corpora- 
tion, will discuss local responsibility ; 
Representative Lee Metcalf from 
Montana, federal responsibility. 

On Monday night, Herold C. Hunt, 
Charles W. Eliot professor of educa- 
tion, graduate school of education, 
Harvard University, will speak about 
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the school administrator's role in a 
democracy. 

On Wednesday morning, February 
17, Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America since 1945, will address the 
convention on the subject of public 
information and communication. 


IAAP Convention Studies 


New Curriculum Patterns 


The Seventh Annual Convention 
of the Industrial Arts Association 
of Pennsylvania is scheduled for the 
Hershey Community Building, Oc- 
tober 23 and 24. Scheduled to speak 
are Robert A. Mellman, Sr., of the 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Robert D. Helsby, director of the 
Industrial Arts Division of Teachers 
College, State University of New 
York; John Claude, retired from his 
position as manager of school sales 
for the Delta Power Tool Division of 
Rockwell Mfg., Pittsburgh, and Rob- 
ert M. Worthington, recently ap- 
pointed professor and chairman of 
the Industrial Arts department at 
Trenton State College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

The various speakers will discuss 
the theme of the convention—"'In- 
dustrial Arts and New Curriculum 
Patterns.” 

Eleven workshops are keyed to im- 
perative needs within the area fields 
of Industrial Education. To make 
the workshop offerings more flexible, 
they will be structured on a double 
session basis. 

The banquet and the luncheon 
promise to be important meetings. 
Doctor Claude will address the lunch- 
eon, Doctor Helsby the banquet. 

At the business meeting, vital 
issues of interest to the entire mem- 
bership will be presented by Presi- 
dent Cel Aman of Edison High 
School, Philadelphia. 

~-0-— 

J. Epwarp Hitter, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, retired this 
year after 40 years of service in the 
schools. 


Experimental Programs to Feature 
Higher Education Conference 


The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion will feature “Experimental Pro- 
grams in American Colleges and 
Universities’ at its Ninth Annuai 
Conference in Harrisburg, November 
13-14. 


Among the colleges to unfold 
their new departures are University 
of Pittsburgh, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Bucknell University, 
Temple University, and Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Among the notable speakers who 
will address the general sessions of 
the two-day meeting are: Clarence 
Faust, President, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, New York 
City; Philip E. Jacob, University of 
Pennsylvania; Edward E. Eddy, Jr., 
Vice-President-Provost, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H.; 
W. Hugh Strickler, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Representatives of Pennsylvania's 
colleges and universities are being 
invited on the basis of departmental 
fields—the Humanities, the Sciences, 
the Social Studies, Professional Edu- 
cation, and College Administration. 

S. E. Munson, president of the 
Department, is sojourning in Europe, 
and Walter H. Sauvain of Bucknell 
University, president of the Section 
of College and University, will pre- 
side at the Conference. 

PSEA President A. Nelson Addle- 
man will bring greetings at the ban- 
quet, and Eugene L. Hammer of 
Wilkes College will summarize the 
Conference at the Closing Session. 

Approximately 200 delegates are 
expected to attend. 


Clarion’s In-Service Conference 


State Teachers College, Clarion, 
will play host to the Ninth Annual 
Elementary Teachers Conference for 
In-Service and Pre-Service Teachers 
on Saturday, October 17. The theme 
of the conference is New Develop- 
ments in the Teaching of Reading. 

The two main speakers will be 
Paul Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Walter J. Moore, College 
of Education, University of Illinois. 
In addition, there will be demonstra- 
tions in the first six grades, three 
workshops, and a smorgasboard lunch- 
eon—WaALTER L. Hart, Director of 
Admissions 
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1959 Education Congress 


According to an announcement re- 
ceived from the Department of Public 
Instruction, a registration fee of $1.00 
will be collected at the time of regis- 
tration for participants in the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Education Congress to 
be held in Harrisburg, October 29 and 
30. 

Details of the program were an- 
nounced in the September issue of the 
JOURNAL, page 29. 

For the Annual Congress Dinner, 
which will be held in the Ballroom 
of the Harrisburg Consistory, Oc- 
tober 29, at 6:30 p.m., tickets must 
be obtained not later than Monday, 
October 26. Delegates are urged to 
mail in their requests for tickets to 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg. The dinner meet- 
ing will be addressed by Lt. General 
Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Re- 
search and Development, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

On Wednesday, October 28, and 
Friday afternoon, October 30, all 
staff members will be available in 
their offices for conferences with ad- 
ministrators. Because staff members 
will be in attendance at the regular 
Congress sessions, Thursday and 
Friday morning, they will not be 
available for conferences during these 
times. 

School administrators who desire 
to have personal conferences during 
the week of the Education Congress 
are requested to arrange for them 
through correspondence well in ad- 
vance of the Congress dates. 


Chief School Administrators 
Meet with Education Con- 
gress 


The fall meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Chief School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Education Congress, 
October 29 and 30, in Harrisburg. 


The planning for the Congress was 
done jointly between the Department 
of Public Instruction and Chief 
School Administrators Association. 

The business meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held Thursday afternoon, 
October 29, at 3:30 p.m. in the Forum. 

C. Nicely Hanner, president of the 
Administrators, says that programs 
will be mailed to members of the as- 
sociation early in October. 
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Deans of Women 
Announce Reception 


Martha C. Faust, program chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Women Deans and Counselors, 
sends word that there will be a re- 
ception honoring new members at the 
annual convention to be held in 
York. On Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 29, at 8:30 p.m., new members 
will be honored. Music will be fur- 
nished by the York Junior College 
for this evening's program. 


Since the announcement in the 
September issue of the JOURNAL, Miss 
Faust has received the titles of two 
of the speakers. Marjorie C. Smith 
of Syracuse University will talk on 
“On and Off Stage” at the 10:00 a.m. 
meeting, Friday, October 30. Dean 
A. G. Breidenstine of the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, will 
use “All Shook Up and Indifferent” 
as his topic for the luncheon meeting 
on Saturday, October 31, at 12:30 
p.m, 


Art Education Conference 


The 2lst Annual Art Education 
Conference, sponsored by State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, will be held 
on November 6 on the college campus. 


The theme of this one-day con- 
ference is Creative Education: Crafts- 
manship and Culture. This con- 
ference is aimed at spelling out sev- 
eral issues of creativity which were 
touched upon during the 20th con- 
ference 


Michael F. Andrews, dual professor 
of art and education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will keynote the conference 
with an address on “Creativity: 
Craftsmanship and Culture” at 10:00 
a.m. in the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Auditorium. This address will be 
followed by discussion groups which 
will consider two basic problems: 
Is the proposed act of experiencing 
so pre-planned that the “doing” is 
more mechanical than creative? What 
is the relationship in a work of art 
between image and spectator? 


Harry Bertoia, internationally ac- 
claimed metal sculptor, is scheduled 
to discuss his created forms and their 
relation to nature as a feature of the 
conference luncheon. 


Dorothy Barclay, parent and child 
editor, the New York Times, will de- 
liver an address on “The Creative 


Personality” following the conference 
dinner. 

A symposium composed of four art 
educators and chaired by Doctor 
Andrews will consider several provoc- 
ative issues related to the theme. 
Also featured in the afternoon will be 
pupil demonstrations aimed at point- 
ing up the approaches to creativity 
at differing age levels. 

Exhibits will range from a national 
collection of children’s art based on 
visits to the zoo to serigraphs by 
Sister Mary Corita of Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles. 


Northeast Teachers Enjoy 
Cracker Barrel Session 


The three-day (April 2-4) North- 
east Regional Conference of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association 
held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Connecticut, included an informative 
workshop on International Under- 
standing and a peppy Cracker Barrel 
session. The latter proved to be the 
highlight of the Conference. 

Some 350 teachers from the New 
England and Eastern Seaboard States 
south to the District of Columbia 
attended the conference which stressed 
the role of the teacher in building 
better understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

Richard D. Batchelder, DCT re- 
gional director, and his Advisory 
Council arranged the conference to 
include Taimi Lahti, DCT assistant 
executive secretary ; Richard I. Miller, 
NEA observer to the United Na- 
tions; Ewald Turner, DCT presi- 
dent, and Ruth Stout, NEA Presi- 
dent. 

The keynote address at the sessions 
on Friday stressed the responsibility 
of the teacher in promoting student 
understanding of the cultures of other 
countries and the necessity of the 
teacher's understanding of juvenile 
delinquency. 

William Kvaraceus, chairman of a 
year-long NEA sponsored juvenile 
delinquency project, reported on prog- 
ress being made by his group. “Every 
future delinquent is sitting in some 
teacher's classroom,” he stated. ““The 
school is one very important factor 
in the recognition and treatment of 
delinquent behavior.’ As schools do 
not cause delinquency, he continued, 
they cannot be expected to cure it. 
Most delinquents are not ill, but 
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Pennsylvania's Delegation at Northeast Regional Conference of the Department of Classroom Teachers, Hartford, Connecti- 


cut, in April 


represent spirits of adventure and 
sport within their own culture. In 
many cases it is not the child, 
but the neighborhood and community 
which must be treated for delin- 
quency. 

During the cracker barrel session 
the topics presented were: Salary 
trends by Erwin Coons, NEA salary 
consultant ; Proposed NEA Insurance 
program by Hilda Maehling, assistant 
executive secretary, NEA; Proposed 
NEA By-Law changes by Ruth 
Hamilton, NEA Rules Committee; 
The Teacher and Politics by Howard 
Row, NEA Citizenship Committee. 
These proved very enlightening to the 
group—especially after the Question 
and Answer Period. 

Ruth Stout, NEA President, spoke 
at the closing banquet. She urged 
teachers to support federal aid to 
education without which many school 
systems in our country cannot con- 
tinue to grow with our growing cul- 
ture. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvania had 56 registered 
delegates. They took an active part 
in the workshop serving as leaders and 
recorders, as well as contributing to 
the discussion. 

Henry Stoudt, PSEA DCT Presi- 
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dent, presided at the Pennsylvania Grace Kauffman served on the 
breakfast on Saturday morning, and Resolutions Committee and Mrs. 
Mrs. Bertha Boyd, Northeast Region Phyllis Detz was chairman of the 
Advisory Council member, took part Committee on the Local Projects 
in the program at the closing banquet. Recognition Program. 





Attending the summer meeting of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 
at the Illinois State Normal University were the following Pennsylvanians and 
Department officials—First row, left to right: Richard D. Batchelder, Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts, president, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Cumberland Co.; Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg, president, Penn- 
sylvania Department; Grace |. Kauffman, Norristown, second vice president, 
Pennsylvania Department; Ewald Turner, Pendleton, Oregon, past president, 
NEA Department. Second row, left to right: Margaret Stevenson, executive 
secretary of NEA Department; Mrs. Frances Sensor, Ford City; Mrs. Thelma 
Hannah, Girard; David C. Guhl, Connellsville; Mrs. Dora Colville, Bristol; 
Margaret A. Watkins, Morrisville; Mrs. Estella Stoudt, Petersburg, and Gertrude 
Sinclair, Barre, Vermont, Northeast Regional Director. 
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Executive Council 


The 1959 Executive Council met at 

Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Wednes- 
day, August 12, at 1:30 pm., with 
President A. Nelson Addleman pre- 
siding. Mrs. Kuhns opened the 
meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. Nel- 
son Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Glenwood J. Crist, Ethel Dixon, 
Robert Evans, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Robert J. 
Haberlen, Howard H. Halsey, C. N. 
Hanner, James M. Jennings, Mrs. 
Ada B. Kuhns, S. E. Munson, 
Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt, Kermit M. 
Stover, David L. Swartz. 

Absent but accounted for: G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Carl E. Seifert represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Doctor Munson, Coun- 
cil approved the minutes of the July | 
meeting. 

PRESIDENT S REport—Doctor Addle- 
man spoke briefly of his experiences 
as a delegate to WCOTP. Re- 
ferring to the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram, he stressed the need for ag- 
gressive action on PSEA bills. 
REPORT OF THE 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Doctor 
Frantz, seconded by Mrs. Kuhns, 
Council approved the financial report 
for the month of July as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 
Personnel—On motion of Mr. Bier- 
man, seconded by Mrs. Shupe, Coun- 
cil approved the employment of 
Anna L. Heisler and Jacqueline B. 
Wilson as stenographers at an annual 
salary of $2600. 

Ownership of PSEA Building—On 
motion of Mr. Stover, seconded 
by Mr. Crist, Council voted that we 
request the Trustees of Permanent 
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Headquarters to transfer the title 
to the property at 400-402-404 North 
Third Street to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 
Building Committee—Mr. Stover, 
chairman, said the Committee would 
meet with the architect on August 
21 at which time the final specifica- 
tions would be ready. The architect 
suggested that we delay advertising 
for bids until the steel strike is 
settled. 

On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 

onded by Mr. Cooley, Council com- 
mended the Committee for its efforts 
to move as rapidly as possible in the 
construction of the new building. 
STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Halsey, seconded by Mr. Evans, 
Council approved plans for the 1959 
Harrisburg Convention with reference 
to rules of procedure, order of busi- 
ness, Executive Council report to 
House of Delegates, program and 
speakers, hotel reservations, ballots, 
report of nominations and elections 
committee, social function, and fi- 
nances, 
LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period June 12 to August 4, 
and reported on the Evancho case. 

Mr. Cooley moved that the Council 
go on record as giving financial sup- 
port to Mr. Evancho in accordance 
with the legal policy of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Stoudt seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Stover moved that the motion 
be amended to grant financial assist- 
ance only on evidence that the Local 
Branch had made a similar con- 
tribution. Seconded by Doctor Mun- 
son. The amendment carried. Mr. 
Cooley stated he had been informed 
by the president of the Local Branch 
that Luzerne County will support 
equally any contribution by the 
PSEA. 

The original motion as amended 
was approved. 

LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on the legislative situation. Mr. 
Hanner supplemented the report 
The Executive Secretary presented a 


statement from the Honorable Hiram 
G. Andrews, Speaker, to all House 
Members, urging the passage of 
H. B. 636, the bill providing increased 
retirement allowance for retired teach- 
ers, 

Doctor Addleman urged the Presi- 
dents of PSEA Districts to ask the 
delegates at the meetings on Friday 
to write Governor Lawrence and their 
Representatives and Senators and 
ask for more money for education. 
NEA State DireEctTors—Mrs. 
Graham reported that Pennsylvania 
had won one of the Willard E. Givens 
Trophy Awards at the St. Louis 
Convention and that the following 
Pennsylvanians had been appointed 
to NEA Committees: A. N. Addle- 
man, Allegheny County, Tenure and 
Academic Freedom; Merle A. Beam, 
Windber, NEA-American Legion; M. 
Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh, chairman, 
Ethics; Gerald G. Hottenstein, Nor- 
ristown, NEA and National School 
Boards Association; Mrs. Jessie L. 
Skala, Lawrence Park, International 
Relations. 

Mr. Gayman stated that Mrs. 
Graham had been elected to the 
Budget Committee by the Board of 
Directors. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Utilization of Teacher Time—Ms. 
Boyd, chairman, made a progress 
report. 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of Districts and Departments re- 
ported progress in their areas of serv- 
ice. 

Good Wishes—Council extended good 
wishes to Doctor Munson who is tak- 
ing a ninety-day leave for study in 
Europe. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 

Local Branch—On motion of Mrs. 
Boyd, seconded by Miss Dixon, 
Council congratulated and com- 
mended Mr. Lauterbach and the 
Committee for the very fine Work- 
shop. Mr. Haberlen said he was sure 
the Committee would appreciate the 
expression of commendation. 

Public Relations—Mrs. Boyd said 
the plans for the Workshop on 
September 18 and 19 in Hershey were 
well under way. Mr. Leuschner dis- 
tributed to members of Council a 
copy of the Workbook which has 
just been completed. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Modification of method of electing 
members of State Committees—The 
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resident was authorized to appoint 
i committee to study the representa- 
ction on the three standing commit- 
tees, particularly representation on 
che Legislative Committee. Doctor 
Addleman appointed the following 
committee: Doctor Frantz, chair- 
nan, Mr. Crist, Miss Dixon, Mr. 
Bierman, Mrs. Shupe, Mr. Cooley, 
Mr. Halsey, Mr. Gabler, Mrs. Kuhns. 
Recommendations of Department of 
Higher Education—Presidents of Dis- 
tricts were asked to name a leader, 
if such department does not now ex- 
ist, in the higher education field to be 
a member of the executive committee 
of the District and a member of the 
State council of the PSEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. 

ERC Subcommittee on Procedures for 
dealing with alleged unprofessional 
conduct of professional personnel in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania— 
President Addleman appointed the 
following subcommittee to study the 
report of this ERC subcommittee: 
Mr. Stoudt, chairman, Mr. Crist, 
Mr. Gabler, Mr. Haberlen, Mr. 


Jennings, Mr. Swartz. 


New BusINEss 

Qualifications for Staff Member—On 
motion of Doctor Frantz, seconded by 
Mrs. Shupe, a statement of qualifi- 
cations was approved for publication 
in the September Journal. (See 
page 21) 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Paul S. Christman—The Executive 
Secretary read a communication from 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven, 
regarding the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania Music Educators As- 
sociation that students could not par- 
ticipate in county and regional musi- 
cal events unless their teachers were 
dues paying members of PMEA 
Council requested Mr. Gayman to 
study this problem and report to 
Council at a later meeting. 

Ivan A. Booker, NEA—On motion of 
Mr. Gabler, seconded by Mr. Crist, 
the NEA membership goal for 1959- 
60 was set at 52,969. 

Michigan Education Association— The 
Executive Secretary read a letter from 
the Co-ordinator of Field Service of 
the Michigan Education Association 
commending Mr. Lauterbach for his 
valuable assistance to the success of 
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a recent workshop at St. Mary's Lake. 
Next MEETING—The next meeting 
of the Council will be held in Harris- 
burg Friday evening, September 18, 
so that Council members may attend 
the PR Workshop in Hershey on 
September 19. 

ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Halsey, seconded by Mr. Evans, 
Council adjourned at 5:45 p.m. 

—H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 
May 8 and 9 


The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters on Friday, May 
8, 1959, at 8:00 pm. EDT, and 
Saturday, May 9, 1959, at 9:30 a.m. 
EDT. 
ROLL cALL—Members present were: 
M. Isabel Epley, Mrs. Mary W. 
Fisher, H. E. Gayman, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, 
L. W. Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Joseph Siegman, Chairman, and 
Charles D. Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart, Harry K. Gerlach, and 
T. Stuart Williams. 

A. Nelson Addleman, President; 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney; and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Perkins, the 
minutes of the meeting of March 26, 
1959, were approved as mailed to the 
Committee. Motion carried. 
REPORTS FROM THE F1ELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legis- 
lative activities in the field. Reports 
indicated particular interest of the 
membership in H. B. 1102, which 
changes the age of beginners, in 
the salary-subsidy program, concern 
regarding retirement appropriations, 
and meetings of school administrators 
with members of the General As- 
sembly to present the financial plight 
of school districts. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—-Communications 
were presented to the Committee in- 
cluding a request for an amendment 
to the School Employes’ Retirement 
Act to provide a deferred annuity 
for retired individuals who are now 
teaching in States where the schocl 
laws do not permit the employment 
of such individuals while receiving 
retirement annuities from other States. 

Other communications with re- 
gard to unpaid teachers’ salary legis- 


lation and the closing of schools after 
the beginning of the school term were 
presented. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Mr. Perkins, that the com- 
munications regarding the amend- 
ment to the Retirement Act be re- 
ferred to the Retirement Problems 
Committee. Motion carried. 
Review OF Bitts—The Committee 
reviewed bills introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Sproul, that the 
Committee approve and support S. B. 
317, S. B. 382, S. B. 518, H.B.669, 
H. B.687, H. B. 700, and H.B. 784. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Perkins, that the 
Committee oppose S. B. 653 and 
H. B. 980. Motion carried. 

Mr. Moser gave a detailed report 
on the progress of the unpaid teach- 
ers’ salary legislation, H. B. 998 
and H. B. 1224. Mr. Gayman re- 
ported on the action in the House on 
H. B. 1422 which reduces the appro- 
priations for the 1957-59 biennium to 
the School Employes’ Retirement 
System. 

Post-H1GH ScHooL EpucaTion— 
Miss Epley, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Post-High School Edu- 
cation, reported on legislative activi- 
ties in this field to date. 

PSEA Brits INtRopucED—A list of 
PSEA bills sponsored to date in the 
General Assembly was presented to 
the members of the Committee. 
STATUS OF TAx LEGISLATION—Mr. 
Moser and members of the Committee 
who have been attending sessions of 
the General Assembly in Harrisburg 
summarized legislative action on the 
tax program. 

SPECIAL ORDER OF BusiNess—| | :00 
a.m.—Jennie Murphy, Greensburg, 
appeared before the Legislative Com- 
mittee to request support for a legal 
case which involved interpretation 
of settlement to a beneficiary in the 
case of death under the Automatic 
Option. The Committee pointed out 
that the Executive Council at its 
meeting on April 18, 1959, had taken 
action to join in the case after further 
investigation and subject to ap- 
proval of the President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, and the Legal Ad- 
viser. 

PENALTY FOR OVER-SIZED CLASSES— 
Miss Epley reported that the “Re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen” 
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recommended some changes in the 
reimbursement program to school 
districts on account of over-sized 
classes. These recommendations were 
not included in the Subsidy Bill 
H. B. 1108. The Subcommittee on 
“Financing the Program’ felt that 
legislation including the recommenda- 
tions should be introduced as a 
separate bill. It was moved by Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
that legislation be drafted and intro- 
duced in the General Assembly to 
change the penalty clause in the 
Subsidy Program from 33 pupils per 
teacher to 30 pupils per teacher. 
Motion carried. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION—Mr. 
Moser reported that H. B. 960, the 
Retirement Code, passed the House 
and was on the first reading calendar 
in the Senate. 

Tax LimiTaTIoNS—Senate Bill 222, 
which lifts the tax limitations in 4th 
class districts to those in the 2nd 
and 3rd class districts, passed the 
Senate and was referred to the 
Education Committee in the House. 
Next MEetiInGc—The Committee 
agreed to meet on June 5 at 8:30 p.m. 
and June 6, at 9:30 a.m. EDT. 
ADJOURNMENT— The Committee ad- 
journed at 2:00 p.m. EDT. 


June 5 and 6 


The Legislative Committee met 

at PSEA Headquarters on Friday, 
June 5, 1959, at 8:30 pm. EDT, 
and Saturday, June 6, 1959, at 9:30 
am. EDT. 
Rott Catt—Members present were: 
M. Isabel Epley, Mrs. Mary W. 
Fisher, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 
Fred L. Marshall, L. W. Perkins, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, 
Chairman, and Charles D. Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: Norman 
C. Brillhart and T. Stuart Williams. 

A. Nelson Addleman, President; 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney; and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Ger- 
lach, seconded by Mr. Sproul, the 
minutes of the meeting of May 8 and 
9, 1959, were approved as mailed to 
the Committee. Motion carried. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers of the Committee reported on 
legislative activities in the field. Re- 
ports indicated interest in retirement 
problems, salaries and subsidies, the 
tax program, and H. B. 1536, which 
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changes the length of the school day. 
REVIEW OF Bitts—Mr. Moser re- 
viewed bills introduced in the General 
Assembly since the last meeting of the 
Committee. It was moved, sec- 
onded, and carried, that the Com- 
mittee oppose S. B. 778, S. B. 780, 
S. B. 782, S. B. 786, H. B. 866, H. B. 
1536, and H. B. 1574. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, that H. B. 1402 
be approved in principle. Motion 
carried. 

The Committee decided to refer all 
bills relating to higher education to 
Miss Epley, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Higher Education. 
RETIREMENT—Mr. Moser made a 
report on action on retirement bills. 
The Committee discussed the amend- 
ments to the new Retirement Code, 
Act 77, as included in H. B. 1889, 
which covers multiple service, elimi- 
nation of the 15-year clause and the 
3-year clause as a requirement for re- 
tirement after returning to the Sys- 
tem. It includes an amendment to 
require the Retirement Board to 
report the number of years of service 
to the membership in their reports on 
accumulated deductions. 

The Committee reviewed the rec- 
ommendations of the Retirement 
Problems Committee as included in 
the minutes of the meeting of May 
22 and May 23, 1959. It was moved 
by Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mrs. 
Fisher, that the recommendations as 
reported in the minutes, be approved. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Gerlach, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, that legis- 
lation be drafted to permit an indi- 
vidual receiving a disability allowance 
to earn an amount in other employ- 
ment, which amount, plus the dis- 
ability allowance, shall not exceed 
the State mandated salary the dis- 
ability annuitant would currently be 
receiving had he remained in con- 
tinuous school service. Motion car- 
ried. 


Status oF PSEA Bitts—Mr. Moser 
discussed the status of H. B. 1061, 
H. B. 1108, H. B. 1102, H. B. 1106, 
S. B. 222, H. B. 1246, H. B. 998, and 
H. B. 366. 


Mr. Adler discussed the Sabbatical 
Leave Bill, S. B. 368. He was re- 
quested to prepare amendments. 
Next MEETING— The Committee de- 
cided to hold its next meeting at the 
call of the Chairman. 


July 20, 1959 


The Legislative Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters on Monday, 
July 20, 1959, at 9:30 am. EDT. 
Rott Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, L. W. 
Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and James H. 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, 
and Charles D. Sproul. 

A. Nelson Addleman, President, 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney, and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met with 
the Committee. 

MrnutEs—On motion of Mrs. Fisher, 
seconded by Mr. Perkins, the min- 
utes of the meeting of June 5 and 6, 
1959, were approved as mailed to the 
Committee. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers of the Committee reported on 
legislative activities in the field. 
Reports indicated interest in in- 
creased annuities for retired teachers, 
age of beginners, salaries, subsidies, 
legislation concerning certification, 
and the recent report of the State 
Tax Equalization Board. 


TAXES, SALARIES AND SUBSIDIES— 
Mr. Gayman reviewed activities with 
regard to taxes and school finances 
and the role of the Association in 
calling to the attention of members of 
the General Assembly the need for a 
tax program which would provide 
sufficient funds in the Governor's 
budget to implement H. B. 1108 and 
H. B. 1061. 

PSEA BILLs INTRopUCED—Mr. Moser 
reported that H. B. 2077 was intro- 
duced which amends the School 
Employes’ Retirement Code of 1959 
by extending the limitation of earned 
income of disability annuitants who 
are able to engage in gainful occupa- 
tion outside of the classroom. 

He also reported that S. B. 861 
was introduced which amends the 
Sabbatical Leave Law by waiving 
the provision with regard to return to 
service for one year by the mutual 
consent of the employe and the 
school board, and providing for a 
penalty in case the employe does not 
return to service for at least one year. 
The bill deletes the clause with regard 
to scholarships and fellowships. 
ACTION ON Bi_ts—The Committee 


(See Legislative Committee, page 76) 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be anin- Travel” or ‘‘Radar’’ or “Plant,” for example, and 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science see how easily and clearly you can present these 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add _ subjects to your class with the help 
to your own background and give you material for of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
will be long-remembered by your students. free booklet offered below. 






World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,’’is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 








Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Forbes Mr. Albert Juris 
3 East Wynnewood Road Miners National Bank Building 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Sam R. Green Mr. Owen Murray 
348 Main Street, P. O. Box 383 3 East Wynnewood Avenue, P. O. Box 242 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Glenard C. Hunt Mr. Michael Sovick 
BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 300 Mt. Lebanon Boulevard 149 Roycroft Boulevard 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania Snyder 26, New York 
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Yours...for the asking 


For that extra spark for class or extra- 
curricular work, watch for the ideas of- 
fered by PSJ's advertisers. Be the first in 
your school to secure and use the new ma- 
terial that you may secure by using the 
convenient coupon below. 

40. REPRODUCTION OF DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, in authentic actual 
size, made from same original plates as 
used to produce those on display in 
Independence Hall and the Library of 
Congress. $1.00 per copy. (The Coca- 
Cola Co.) 

41. Mititary GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS was prepared for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and counselors to provide an 
over-all view of the problems of military 
guidance. Reading time 50 minutes. 
(Dept. of the Army) 

42. THe Secret OF GETTING AHEAD out- 
lines the wide variety of technical 
training programs provided by the U. S. 
Army. Available in quantities suffi- 
cient for the men in the senior class. 
(Dept. of the Army) 

43. INFORMATION regarding the Phono- 
visual Method of (phonics) instruction 
for kindergarten, primary, and remedial 
levels. (Phonovisual Products, Inc.) 

44. Grapep CaTALoG of Books for Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools and 
Classified Catalog of Books for High 
School Libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

46. TEACHERS GUIDES AND A TEACHERS 
Manuat for John Gunther's High Road 
enable teachers to stimulate their 
students interest in other people and 
other lands through this unique tele- 
vision program. ‘Teachers Guides are 
available (one to a teacher) if the pro- 
gram is telecast in your area. See ad 
in this issue for information regarding 
the John Gunther's High Road Teacher 
Awards Program. (Ralston TV-Edu- 
cation Department) 

47. CATALOG FoR 1959 AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
Guide, 36 pp., listing children’s books 
with built-in creative enjoyment. I[n- 
terest includes science, social studies, 
and hobby books. Color, illustrated. 
(Childrens Press) 

48. For Better, FASTER READING de- 
scribes the Rateometer, a motor driven 
device for improving reading rate and 
comprehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, 
a hand operated card shutter for im- 
proving reading skill, and the Flash- 
Tachment for converting any 2 x 2 
slide or filmstrip projector into a tachis- 
toscope. (Audio-Visual Research) 

49. CataLocs for Young America Heritage 
Books and Junior Books. (Longman’s 


50. 


51. 


ae. 


Green and Co., Inc.) 

List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

EUROPEAN ADVENTURES for 1960 is an 
8-page folder that lists two itineraries 
regarding foreign travel. (Nomad 
Tours) 


. SAMPLES of cut-out letters for use on 


bulletin boards, signs, posters, and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 


. BrocHure™ of sample gift tie ribbon and 


gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. (Ideal 
Gift Tie) 

Detaits and information on how 
students can raise money with sale 
of candies in boxes “‘personalized’’ with 
rg 9H of your school group. (Stuckey’s, 
nc.) 


. BOOKLETS with pictures and maps giv- 


ing details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 
Africa, and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


. FoLper lists a variety of tours of 


Europe planned especially for students 
and teachers. Tours cover from twelve 
to nineteen countries and are priced 
from $1095 to $1395. (Dittmann Travel 
Organization) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 


tails of money-making plans for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


. GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF WEBSTER’S 


New Worvp Dictionary. An 8-page 
illustrated brochure showing the salient 
features of modern dictionary. I[n- 
cludes a composite page illustrating the 
34 components every dictionary should 
contain. (The World Publishing Co.) 


. HANDICRAFT MATERIALS, a_ catalog 


listing low priced project ideas for 
Christmas, such as for stained glass 
windows, ceramic or plastic mosaic 
tiles, wooden boxes to be decorated. 
One copy only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts Co.) 

W1TH Wor_LbD Book—SCcIENCE Is METH- 
oD provides help with science learnings 
and gives insight to scientific methods. 
(Field Enterprises Educational Corpora- 
tion) 


. CATALOG listing all forty titles in The 


(World Publishing 


Rainbow Classics. 


Co.) 


58. Russia BY MotorcoacH—a folder de- 


45, 


scribing 17 days of travel overland 
between Helsinski, Moscow, and War- 
saw. A choice of 36 different departure 
dates. (Maupintour) 

ScreENcE Kits for elementary, junior 
high, and primary grades. Provide 
laboratory equipment, etc. See ad in 
this issue for (Science Kit, Inc.) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Legislative Committee, from page 74 


discussed H. B. 1207 which passed the 
House and S. B. 785 which passed 
the Senate and compared these bills 
with H. B. 1005 and H. B. 10006. 
These bills would continue subsidies 
for transportation and supplemental 
subsidies to school districts which 
become school districts of the second 
class. 

The Committe was informed of the 
followin: action on PSEA bills: 

Senate Bill 664, providing for leaves 
of absence for State Teachers College 
employes, and S. B. 861, amending 
the Sabbatical Leave Law, are on the 
Senate calendar for action. 


House Bill 336 and H. B. 636 were 
reported from committee and _ re- 
referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

House Bill 998 passed the House 
and is now in the Senate Education 
Committee. 

House Bill 1246 is now Act 118. 


Action on other important educa- 
tional legislation was reported as 
follows: 

House Bill 784, which provides for 
a free lunch period for teachers, and 
House Bill 1536, which provides for 
the length of the school day, were re- 
committed to the Committee on 
Education. 

House Bill 2167 was introduced and 
provides for 900 hours of classroom 
instruction in the elementary grades 
and 990 hours in the secondary 
grades. 

House Bill 1880 permitting the pur- 
chase of credit for military service 
prior to school employment was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

House Bill 1889 amending the New 
Retirement Code passed the House 
and the Senate and is now in the 
hands of the Governor. 

Senate Bill 222 changing tax limi- 
tations in 4th class districts to those 
of 2nd and 3rd class districts is now 
Act 101. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON Post- 
H1GH ScHOooL EpuCcATION—Miss 
Epley, chairman, made a report for 
the subcommittee on H. B. 1940 and 
H. B. 1941. It was moved by Mrs. 
Fisher, seconded by Miss Epley, that 
these bills be opposed and that the 
Executive Secretary be instructed to 
send a communication to the Chair- 
men of the Education Committees in 
the House and the Senate pointing 
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. TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


















THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 
ooo they know: 
THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND. PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 





LOCAL OFFICE 


720 Investment Building, 
Oo on Pittsburgh 22, and 
Serene 906 Bankers Security Building, 
Srnriirisrreenn tein? Philadelphia 7 














“SPECIALISTS IN TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE’ 








THE SHELDON BASIC ARITHMETIC 
READING SERIES IN MY WORLD 


FOR GRADES 1-8 FOR GRADES 1-9 

by Dr. William D. Sheldon by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 
THE SHELDON BASIC READ- ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 
ING SERIES presents a wide range introduces arithmetic as a natu- 
of stories, poems, and plays that ral part of the young student’s 
appeal to all levels of interest and life. The series is based upon the 
ability. This unique series of principle of developing number 


books, activity books, and teach- 
ers’ manuals encourages every 
pupil to read on his own with 
understanding and self-confi- 


ideas out of the child’s own ex- 
periences. All material is perti- 
nent to his interest and learning 





dence. Carefully graded vocabu- capacity at each grade level. There 

lary combined with the Sheldon are useful teaching aids, includ- 

Diagnostic Tests help the teacher ing tests, workbooks, teachers’ 

judge accurately each student’s editions, and manuals, accom- 

reading level. panying each book in the series. 
Representatives: 


Harry Smith Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Pa. 
Carl B. Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Pa. 
David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 





ALLYN and BACON, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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out the undesirable features of these Utilization of Teacher Time 


bills. Motion carried. The C Utilizati 
The Committee was of the opinion e Committee on Utilization of 


that there is no need for two State Teacher Time, Mrs. Bertha Boyd, 
Councils of Education, that the chairman, met on June 5-6 and heard 
framework of a community college reports of subcommittees which had 


program should be spelled out in de- been appointed at the first meeting. 
tail by legislation before such colleges. 
The Committee agreed that a ques- 


are established. . 
Next MEETING—The Committee tionnaire on this problem should be 


agreed to hold its next meeting at the submitted to school districts in the 


call of the Chairman. fall. This questionnaire would be 
ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- used by classroom teachers at their 
journed at 3:15 p.m. EDT. conference at Bedford Springs the 

A. C. Moser last week in October—Mkrs. MABEL 


Acting Secretary B. BaRKMAN, Recorder 


Have you examined 


all new 


Metropolitan 





Achievement 
Tests ? 


NOW for analysis of your pupils’ 
READY 
FOR GRADES 5 
1.6 TO 9.1 skills and information 










mastery of essential 










AVAILABLE IN Complete Batteries Partial Batteries 
Separate Subject Tests 


ALSO for grades 5 to 9 


Separate Answer Sheet Edition with IBM or 


MRC scoring and reporting 
Book Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Mgr. 


C @) mM Da Ny R. Donald Haverstick, Wm. P. Garrison 


and Walter R. Fleet, Jr. 


Pennsylvania representatives 
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Modern Language Conference 


The annual fall conference of the 
Pennsylvania Modern Language As- 
sociation will be Saturday, October 
24, at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m 
The brief business meeting will fol- 
low. 


Plans have been completed for out- 
standing sectional meetings with dem- 
onstrations in the departments of 
French, Spanish, German, and Rus- 
sian. The conference wili conclude 
with a tea sponsored by the uni- 
versity. 


Anyone interested in overnight 
lodging at Bruce Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, may contact Lillian Gold- 
stein, Secretary, PSMLA, 5721 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 17. 

ails 

Depending upon advertising and/or 
public relations to establish a per- 
sonality for your company is like 
building the roof of a building before 
you pour the foundation and erect the 
walls. Advertising and public rela- 
tions can be of assistance in this most 
important undertaking, but the founda- 
tion must be laid from within the 


organization. 
W. W. McCallum 
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New Books 








D. E. Griffiths. 132 


Administrative Theory. 
Appleton-Century- 


pp. Paperback. 
Crofts. $1.25 
New understanding of the role of adminis- 
tration in education has come during recent 
years. This -book sets forth the under- 
standings we now have on educational ad- 
ministration. Following discussion of the 
present status of administration, Chapter 3 
reviews eight different attempts to theorize 
in administration in both educational and 
non-educational fields. Chapter 4 was de- 
veloped around the decision-making process, 
and Chapter 5 contains a description of the 
process of decisioning in formal organiza- 
tions. 


Counseling in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram. Rosalind Cassidy. 164 pp. 
Aa Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

1.35 
This book for men and women preparing 
to teach health education or physical 
education puts emphasis upon the important 
contribution such leaders can and do make 
to youth adjustment. 


Creativity in the Elementary School. Miriam 
ilt, Temple University. 80 pp. 
Paperback. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
0.95 
The author has attempted to point out 
the common denominators of all creative 
endeavor in the elementary age group— 
readiness, activities, media, self-evaluation, 
and adult acceptance. The importance of 
stressing creative expression for communi- 
cation's sake and of guiding those who seem 
to have talents for real artistry to profes- 
sional training is stressed throughout the 
book. 


Understanding Mentally Retarded Children. 
H. Blodgett and Grace J. Warfield. 
178 pp. Paperback. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $1.35 

The authors of this book write on ac- 
commodations to individual differences in 
the mentally retarded as a result of their 
experience in a day school and research pro- 
gram for mentally retarded children in 

Minneapolis. The book offers a compre- 

hensive examination of the multiple prob- 

lems related to mental retardation. | 
Ella T. 


Exploring Biology. Fifth Edition. 
Smith. 732 pp. Illus. in color. Har- 
court, Brace. $5.20 

This book contains a complete introduc- 
tory course in biology. Its subtitle is 

“The Science of Living Things.” Its ap- 

proach to the study of all living things is 

simple. Pictures and charts add to the 
understanding the student will get from 
reading the chapters. 


Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, 
Mathematics, Modern Foreign  Lan- 
guages. Prepared by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, with the 
assistance of Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 344 pp. Ginn. $3.95 

This guide is a service document to assist 
in the wise and economical purchase of ma- 

terials, apparatus, and equipment for im- 

proving instruction in the sciences, mathe- 

matics, and modern foreign languages in 
elementary and secondary schools. It is 
intended for the use of state and local 

school authorities in administering Title 3 

of the National Defense Education Act. 

The use of the guide should be adapted to 

the school’s own courses of study, the 
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qualifications of teachers, funds available, 
and other situations in the local school. 
Physics—An Exact Science. H. E. White 
Poe pp. Illus. D. Wan Nostrand Co. 
5.96 


The author of this book is the Doctor 
White, whose televised lectures on “‘Conti- 


nental Classroom" were viewed by an es- 
timated 300,000 persons. Intended for 
abler high school students, the text puts 
strong emphasis on the topics of modern 
physics, devoting 28 lessons to atomic and 
nuclear physics, electronics, and quantum 
optics. The text and its accompanying 
book of laboratory exercises contain 162 
lessons (106 in the text and 56 in the 
manual) and follow the same organization 
as the complete course in introductory 
physics which Doctor White presented on 
television for the Pittsburgh high schools. 
This course is now available on film, both in 
full color and in black and white, from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 





| 
| 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
SYMPHONY 


Music can be stepping- 
stone for good citizenship 
and self-discipline 
as elementary pupils learn 
| concentration and 
perseverance through 
musical activities. 


Here’s heartening encouragement 
for you who are trying to convince 
your school or PTA of the bene- 
fits of group music in education. 


One of the top echelon admin- 
istrators of a big metropolli- 
tan school system holds that 
music more than any other art 
shapes life and personality and 
that group music teaches punc- 
tuality, teamwork, discipline, and 
cooperation. 

Also out of 46 scientists and 
| deans of leading U.S. technolog- 
| ical institutions who responded to 
a recent poll, 70% maintained 
the study of music is of great im- 
portance in preparing youngsters 
for scientific pursuits. 


in Pensacola, Fia., where school 
children learn relationship of 
music to mathematics, they wind 
| up doing better in both. 
| Music directors have repeated 
| again and again that by playing 
in groups students learn to ob- 
serve quickly, respond correctly 
| to directions, and are more per- 


HORIZO 

ew N 

nw a suggestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 





ceptive by sharpening their senses 
of sight, hearing, and touch. 
Going along with this, Evanston, 
Ill. observes that children learn 
precision and control from play- 
ing together. Furthermore, no 
disciplinary problem seems to 
come up with child who has in- 
terested himself in music. 


All this jibes with reports from 
many grade schools around the 
nation where music making is 
used to stimulate learning. 


The above is a digest from ILLINOIS EDUCATION for January, 1959 


Healthful « Delicious « Satisfying « 








| 
| 





Home after a busy day, 
see how quickly the lively 


flavor of Wrigley'’s EZzizzz> Gum 
gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the smooth, natural chewing helps relieve tension, 
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Interesting Reading Series: Buried Gold. 
Leonard Eisner. Mary Elizabeth and 
Mr. Lincoln. Margaret Melchior Sey- 
lar, Deep Run Valley Joint Schools, 
Bucks Co. Ten Great Moments in 
Sports. Maury Allen. $1.16 each. 
How to Teach Reading. Morton Botel. 
Guidebook. $1.28. The Multi-Level 
Reading Skilltext. Morton Botel, As- 
sisted by Margaret H. Smith, Reading 
Consultant, Bucks Co. $0.76. Penns 
Valley Publishers 

Reading for middle-grade and secondary 
students who cannot read beyond the fourth 
grade level. Inthe series are mystery stories 
and tales of high adventure—stories for the 
sports minded and fascinating glimpses 
of American history. There are tender 
stories, too, framed into colorful and mem- 
orable scenes. Each book is illustrated by 

a prominent artist. Doctor Botel has been 

assisted in preparing this and the Spelling 


Series by Mrs. Cora Holsclaw, Assistant 

Superintendent in Charge of Elementary 

Education, Pennsbury schools, and Gloria 

Cammarota, Assistant Superintendent and 

Curriculum Consultant of Bucks County 

schools. 

Multi-Level Speller and First Dictionary. 
Grades 1 and 2. $0.72. The Multi- 
Level Speller. Grades 3-12. $0.92. 
Guidebook. $0.76. Morton Botel, 
Assistant Superintendent, Bucks Co. 
Penns Valley Publishers 

This program is designed to improve 
spelling, creative writing, language usage, 
handwriting, and reading. It carries spelling 
skills over into all subject areas and though 
completely individualized, actually creates 

a high teacher and student interest. 

A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken 
Spanish. 528 pp. Dover Publications. 


$1.7 
A Spanish-English, English-Spanish dic- 





art 
supplies 


KURTZ 


PITTSBURGH 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 


MocerR Art 
Materials — Especially 
Selected for Schools 


School Supplies and Equipment 


BROS 


PHILADELPHIA 








POSITIVE STEPS TO 


UNDERSTANDING MATHEMATICS 


SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


Now there is an elementary arithmetic program 
that makes it easy for you to help your pupils 
sure foundation for the new 
mathematics at high school and college levels. 


acquire a strong, 


Now you can teach arithmetic that makes sense 
all the way, that boosts children’s problem- 
solving ability and computational accuracy. 


GRADES 3-6 


by 

Mevtans. 
Van Engen, 

Knowles 


Send for 48- 
page booklet 
of sample lessons. 


Ask for #490. 








THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


PARADES 7/1 - 
MORE PARADES 7/2 aa 
PANORAMAS 8/1 — 
MORE PANORAMAS 8/2 — 


Curriculum 
Foundation 
Series 


For additional information, visit Booths Nos. 30-31, 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, October 14-16. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


19-00 Pollitt Drive, 
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tionary based on phrases and complete 

sentences rather than isolated words. There 

are more than 18,000 immediately usable 

Spanish sentences. Included is idiomatic, 

colloquial language, both Latin American 

and Castillian usage. There is a pronuncia- 
tion guide and a short grammar section 

Included in the appendices is information 

on geography, money, holidays, signs, use- 

ful expressions, Spanish and  Spanish- 

American food and dishes. 

A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken 
Russian. 574 pp. Dover Publications. 
$2.75 

A Russian-English, English-Russian dic- 
tionary based on phrases, and complete 
sentences rather than isolated words. There 
are more than 30,000 immediately usable 

Russian sentences. Included is idiomatic, 

colloquial language, including slang and 

common literary expressions. There is a 

pronunciation guide and a short grammar 

section. Included in the appendices is in- 
formation about geography, weights. money, 

Soviet terms, holidays, abbreviations, signs, 

food and dishes. 

Echoes of Bats and Men. D.R. Griffin. How 
Old Is the Earth? P. M. Hurley. 
Magnets: The Education of a Physicist. 
Francis Bitter. The Neutron Story. 
Exploring the Nature of Matter. D. J. 
Hughes. Soap Bubbles and the Forces 
Which Mould Them. C. V. Boys. 
Doubleday Anchor Books. Paperback. 
$0.95 each 

As the titles of these books indicate, some 
of them show physics at work in the world 
of man and others are biographical studies 
which tell the memorable stories of great 
discoveries and their discoverers. These 
paperback books are designed to bridge the 
gap between scientist and layman. 

Teacher's Guides: Constructive Classroom 
Control. |. O. Addicott. $1.25. A 
Guide to Teaching Materials in Ele- 
mentary Health Education. H. E. West- 
cott. $1. Improving Your Spelling 
Program. W. T. Petty. $1.40. A 
Treasury of Books for the Primary Grades. 
Mildred A. Dawson and Louise Pfeiffer. 
$1. Howard Chandler, Publisher 

These books are designed to help student 
teachers, classroom teachers, and parents. 

They all have the final aim of aiding chil- 

dren's growth and balance. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed above are: 

a Century-C ~~ Inc., 35 W. 32nd 

New York 1, N. 

Dadiede- Anchor Books, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. 3 

Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 750 Third 
Ave., New York Is, N. Y: 

Howard Chandler, Publisher, 660 Market 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 102 S 
St., State College 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 
St., Princeton, N. J. 


Allen 


, 120 Alexander 


Books Received 


Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 39, IIl.: 


Cowspoy SAM AND SALLY. Edna W. 


Chandler. $1.68 
DaN Frontier. William Hurley. $1.68 
DaN FRONTIER WITH THE _ INDIANS. 


William Hurley. $1.88 
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BUTTONS AND THE WHIRLYBIRD. Edith 
S. McCall. $1.44 

iobe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
Ney 

THE CALL OF THE WILD. Jack London. 
Edited by Helen J. Hanlon. $2.20 
STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS. Book Two. 
Edited by Ardis E. Burton and Joseph 
Mersand. $2.64 

reenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 

TALES AND TRAILS FROM THE LONE STAR 
Cactus State. Mrs. Annie Branham. 
$2.50 

» C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Bos'on 16, Mass.: 

ConrtTES DE L'INATTENDU. Richard Park- 


er. $2.60 
Der BLINDE GERONIMO UND SEIN 
Bruper. Arthur Schnitzler. $1 


Penns Valley Publishers, Inc., 102 S. Allen 
St., State College: 
Our PENNSYLVANIA HERITAGE. W. A. 
Cornell, Edinboro, and Millard Altland, 
West York. 1959 Edition. $4.52 
Pennsylvania Savings and Loan League, 414 


State Theater Bldg. P.O. Box 1202, 
Harrisburg: 

THE ROLE OF THE SAVINGS, BUILDING, 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION IN’ FAMILY 


FINANCE. J. F. Bradley and K. G. 
Baily. (Write the League at the above 
address for information on distribution of 
this book.) 

Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, .N. Y.: ; 
SIXTEEN EXCEPTIONAL AMERICANS. Bio- 
graphical sketches by Eva H. Hoyer. $5 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 


Department of Health, 

Welfare, Office of Education 

BrazIL—EDUCATION IN AN EXPANDING 
Economy. A. F. Faust. $0.50 

CooPERATIVE RESEARCH Projects. D. L. 
Clark and A. Y. Scates. $0.25 

EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED BY HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 1957-1958. 
Circular No. 570. Diane B. Gertler. 
$1.50 

ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS AND DEGREES. 
1958. Circular No. 555. J. C.:Lewis and 
H. H. Armsby. $0.40 

PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UniteD States. 1958-59. Summary 
Report to UNESCO Conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland 

Statistics OF LocaL ScHooLt SyYSTEMs: 
1955-56. County Units. Gerald Kahn. 
$0.35 

SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL 
EpucaTion. An annotated bibliography. 
Agricultural Series No. 72. $0.25 

TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES under 
the International Educational Exchange 
Program. 1960-61. Teaching, Summer 
Seminars 

U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY. 12th Review 
of Operations. Jan.l-June 30, 1959 
These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

Government Printing Office, Washington 

25. DE. 


Education, and 


National Education Association 

ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO Ap- 
MINISTRATORS. From the NEA Journal, 
1958-59 

CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS, June, 1959 

DisASTER PROTECTION HANDBOOK FOR 
ScHOoL ADMINISTRATORS. AASA 

EpucaTION IN Lay MacGazINEs—Second 
Quarter, 1959. $1 

THE Music TEACHER AND PuBtic RELA- 
TIONS. Music Educators Dept. $1 

ProsB_ems & OpporTUNITIES IN FINANCING 
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EDUCATION. Committee on Tax Educa- 

tion and School Finance. $0.75 
TEXTBOOK PROVISIONS IN 624 URBAN 

ScHoot Districts. $1 

The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
eS ne Street, N. W., Washington 
6, De. 


Miscellaneous 


EDUCATION FOR PuBLic RESPONSIBILITY. 
Fund for Adult Education, 200 Blooming- 
dale Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. $6.00. 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE 
CuRRICULUM MATERIALS. $6.50. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin 

FamiLty Lire EpucaTION CONTRIBUTES TO 
THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. C. F. S. 


Bebell. Famity Lire EDUCATION IN THE 
CoMMUNICATIONS FIELD. K. H. Hansen. 
Famity Lire EpucaTtion—AN Oppor- 
TUNITY FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. W. E. Hall. THe Soctat Scien- 
TISTS STAKE IN TEACHING MARRIAGE 
AND FamiLy Retvations. L. S. Bee. 
American Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. $0.20 
each 

RECORDINGS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS. 
Compiled by Kenneth Gambone, English 
Instructor, West Chester Joint High 
School. $1.25 

REVENUES, EXPENDITURES, AND TAX EF- 
FORTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1955-56. A 
monograph prepared for the State Coun- 
cil of Education by the Educational 
Service Bureau, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 





band, team or 





Quick, easy way 


Picture of your 


class here... 







to raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with tremend- 
ous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log or Choco- 
late Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” with photo of your group. $1 
and 50c sellers with generous profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry 





for band uniforms or instruments, ath- 
letic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aid equipment, etc. No 
advance money required—pay after 
sale. Right now best time for quick 
success. Airmail coupon today for de- 
tails. No obligation. 
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; STUCKEY’S, Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
1 Rush details your ‘Personalized’ plan for raising 
: funds, and show how we can make amount checked. 
= : Check Amt. 
CYS H you want Nese 
e 1 to raise: 
, (_] $250 Address 
i rojects Dept. ! 
Community Projec I : L) $600 City Zone State 

Eastman, Ga. 1 J) $1,000 - po 
1 ame of schoo 
Te 
. PT-10-59 | Approx. No. Students who will sell 
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@ CATHERINE McKINLEY, a teacher 
in the Mohawk Area Junior High 
School, Lawrence County, retired this 








"When he feel 


WHAT HELPS A GRASSHOPPER JUMP? 


The low-slung light-weight chassis of the grasshopper is equipped with a 
rear pair of highly efficient legs. Special design and construction include 
built-in muscle power prepared to deliver astonishing mileage instan- 
taneously. No switches, no levers, no buttons to push. “When he feel 


JUMP, he JUMP!” 





year after 45 years of service. Ap- 
proximately 70 persons representing 
the administrators, faculty and school 
board members, and friends attended 
the dinner. 

Samuel C. McCullough, assistant 
supervising principal, spoke concern- 
ing Miss McKinley's devotion to her 
school work and pupils. He _ pre- 
sented her with a gift from the entire 
group of co-workers and _ friends. 
Manford E. Brockway, supervising 
principal, paid tribute to her with 
“Take Me by the Hand, I Will Be 
Your Guide” 


JUMP, 
he JUMPI”’ 





Just so, modern school systems equipped with SINGER TEXTBOOKS | 
are powered to “deliver astonishing mileage.” Jump ahead with SINGER | 
TEXTBOOKS. See them at your NEXT TEXTBOOK EXHIBIT; call 


in a representative or write us for further information. 


SINGER SCIENCE SERIES grades 1-9 
NEW: /959 editions for grades 1-6 


PROSE AND POETRY SERIES primer-/2 | 
NEW: /960 editions of primer-6 | 
| 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES grades 7-12 


NEW: /960 editions for grades 9-12 | 


SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES primer-3 


MALLORY MATHEMATICS SERIES /0 HS. books 


NEW: FIRST COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
melding plane and solid geometry 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS, Second Edition 


a course in basic mathematics 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


DEPT. 9D, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Represented by: 


T. K. Ellis, 110 Woodside Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


W. Harold Bie, 165 Hunt Avenue, Hamburg, New York. 
Philip W. Symonds, Box 332, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
Conard Lankewich, Box 1372, Sparta, New Jersey. } 
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Notes and News 


Neat V. MUSMANNO, _§ assistani 
supervising principal of Stowe Town 
ship Senior and Junior High Schools 
Allegheny County, has been ar 
pointed to a newly created Deput: 
Superintendency in the Departmen: 
of Public Instruction. 

B. ANTON Hess of Paoli has beer 
named regional superintendent of the 
Central Bucks Joint School Distric 
at Doylestown. The Joint Bucks 
schools have an enrolment of more 
than 2600 students. 


CHARLES DarraH, principal of 
Meyersdale High School, has been 
named principal of Hampton Town- 
ship High School, Allegheny County 
Mr. Darrah succeeds Kolman Toth, 
who recently resigned. 

JAMES J. KLEIN, teacher in Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh, has been 
named director of special services in 
the Somerset County schools. Mr. 
Klein succeeds JOHN T. SALSGIVER, 
who resigned to take a similar posi- 
tion in Indiana County. 

F. PETER HoTTENSTEIN, teacher at 
Myerstown High School, received 
one of the 40 $200 scholarship awards 
in American Seating Company's na- 
tional teachers’ contest. The contest 
asked participants to state in 25 
words or less, “Properly designed 
classroom furniture is important be- 


GeorcGE W. HorrmMan, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in charge of the State’s National De- 
fense Education Act program, an- 
nounces that the following have been 
appointed to the staff: THomas S. 
Narus, coordinator of the business 
and administration extension pro- 
gram at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; CARL HEILMAN, Elizabeth- 
town College; JOHN T. HELD, Gettys- 
burg College; JOHN E. KosoLoskI, 
Williamstown High School, and Isa- 
BELLA McCvure, North Penn Joint 
High School, Lansdale. 

FREDERICK M. BINDER, vice presi- 
dent and academic dean of Thiel 
College, has resigned his position to 
assume the presidency of Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, New York. 

JOHN E. SHAFFER, JR., special edu- 
cation instructor in Lewisburg High 
School the last two years, has ac- 
cepted the position of supervisor of 
mentally retarded classes in Bucks 
County. He and Mrs. Shaffer have 
moved to Doylestown. 
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Teachers Coliege 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
LEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 


Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 


While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: September 15 through September 19 


Temple 
a1 ©6FU niversity 


Ww 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 
through October, 1960. 











Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sightsee- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel agent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


a: 
GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
women "s clubs, etc., in- 
terested in earning 45 
cents profit on each $1 
sale of attractive Gift 
Tie Ribbons. Also com- % 
plete line of gift wrap- 
ping papers. Write for 
FREE sample cards to- 
day. 











IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main Street, Dept. 35-U, Paterson 3, New Jersey 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
students and teachers: 

GRAND), 58 days in Europe, 


ROVOONMIMICR: 6 os ohn cree 8 $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 
12 countries.................. 1095 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 

14 countries with Greece. $1395 
ALL TOURS ATTEND OBERAMMER- 
GAU PASSION PLAY 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia, Cen- 
tral Europe and Italy. Tour prices include 
round-trip steamship passage in tourist 
class; air passage also available. European 
transportation by rail, fjord and _ river 
steamers and luxury motorcoaches. Excel- 
lent hotels, meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. 

Very early registrations required for all June 
sailings. 


ecko 


P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 
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LaurA A. BoRNHOLDT, who has 
been dean of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, N. Y., has been 
appointed dean of women at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

THE PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
have made available courses in elec- 


tronics and instrumentation for adults | 


who wish to advance in these sub- | 


jects. For further information, write 
Charles F. Hoffmaster, 
Vocational and Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation, Board of Public Education, 
341 S. Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 
£3 

EvELYN J. GILCHRIST has been 
appointed instructor in education and 
assistant dean of women at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg. <A 
graduate of Bloomsburg, Miss Gil- 
christ took her graduate work at the 
University of New Mexico. During 


this time she served as a counselor at | 


the University and at the Albuquer- 
que Child Guidance Center. 

Jack W. BrirRcH, professor and 
chairman, department of special edu- 
cation, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is the author of 
an article in the October issue of the 
NEA Journal. Doctor Birch writes 
about the work of the teacher of the 
“slow-learner. 

FREDERYCK H. Homes, Pitts- 
burgh, began his work as a guidance 
specialist in the Department of 
Public Instruction on September 1. 
Mr. Holmes joined the staff which 
administers the National 
Education Act. 

Davip T. LEHMAN has resigned his 


position as national defense educa- | 


tion art coordinator in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to become 
art supervisor for the Allentown 
school district. 


NEA Rural Educators 
Meet in Seattle, Washington 


The Annual Conferences of the 


Defense | 


director of | 


NEA Department of Rural Educa- | 
tion and the Division of County and | 


Rural Area Superintendents will be 
in Seattle, Washington, October 23- 
28. Attention will be focused on 


Achieving Excellence in Education | 


in Rural and Small Communities. 


For further information concern- | 


ing special activities planned by host | 


committees, inquiries should be di- 


rected to the local chairmen: Donald | 


L. Kruzner and Margaret Kendrick, 
309 City-County Building, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 
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HAVE FUN WITH FELT. 
MAKE IT YOURSELF. 

Christmas Stocking, Doll Clothes, Appliques, Felt Pictures, 
Letters, Emblems, Flowers, Pennants, Suspenders, Belts 
Rugs, Hats, Bags, Animals, Lamp Bases, Toys and any 
number of things. 

Just the thing for the best Bulletin Board in the School. 
$2.95 brings our big three-pound package of Felt Mill-Ends 
in assorted colors. Postpaid. 

EASTERN MILLS, Box 154, Dept. T#3, Chelsea 50, Mass. 








gW CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 





Before you buy any books for your school 
library, send for our GRADED CATALOGS: 
“Books for Young People’ (Elementary) and ‘‘Books 
for Senior High Schools’’—both with subject indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
School Library Department, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








e Nomad e 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
Allinclusive, Allseasons 
Summer 44 days $1095 

Christmas From $475 

Free Folder 

P. O. Box 385 
Flint 1, Michigan 



















LATEST CATALOGS FREE ON REQUEST 
YOUNG AMERICA’S HERITAGE BOOKS 


A classified catalog graded as to age level 
and indexed for curriculum use. 
JUNIOR BOOKS 1959 Spring and Fall Issue 


eae GREEN AND COMPANY, INC. 
9 W. 40th St., New York 18 











THE PHONO VISUAL METHOD 


Organized 


PHONICS 


A modern, streamlined approach to kinder- 
garten, primary and remedial instruction 


For complete details, write: 


Phonovisual Products, Inc. 
Dept. M, P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 











‘CUT-OUT LETTERS im 
= OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD — 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per 
set; 1%’ manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color 
& size per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order 
by mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 212 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Contains over 60 pages of instructions, 
ideas, prices and pictures of hundreds of 25¢ 
classroom projects 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
= . Ay oe Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
2 Chicago Ave., Chica e St, illinois 
aE 6th St., "New Al. A 
































| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28,N.J. 


Serving nationol organizations for over 30 years 
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This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN INDUSTRY 





Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


















Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country .. . and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years. 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas. 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal asa source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 









| Educational Section, Coal A iati 91008 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Nedi. 1 





(1 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(J Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name. 


| 
] 
| 
l 
| 
School | 
| 
! 
| 
l 
a 








Street. 
City. Zone. State. 











Position or grade. 
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For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the 


est travel programs — with 
academic credit — or as a de- 
lightful, intelligent way to see 


LATIN AMERICA 
AFRICA @ THE WORLD 


585. 


EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. 


ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; 
England, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Munich, 
Vienna; the great art centers in Italy and France. 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five 
Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia, 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
oy or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an 

8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. 


FRENCH: a month at the Sorbonne in Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the 
cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. 


SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- 
served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the tron Curtain. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of our cul- 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of motoring on 
9 nations’ highways and byways. 


WORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course 
on International Organizations combined with visits 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. 


We 


Most comprehensive itineraries; 
stimulating, congenial groups; 
experienced, inspiring leaders, 
fine hotels, excellent meals ~ 


Details of these and many other programs from: 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST, NEW York 19, N. Y. 








NOW IN THOUSANDS 


OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 





ATA 
COST AS LOW 


37 


PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 

. “‘best of its *,.. ‘more convenient’”’.. . 
‘‘so quiet’”’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 e 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. PJ-910 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! ok on A DURABLE! 
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_ Ester L. Bortz, a third grade 
teacher at Lincoln school, Lebanon, | 
has taught in the Lebanon schools for | 


46 years. She retired in June of) 
1959. | 
Also retired from the Lincoln! 


school is Mrs. Elizabeth Horstick. 
| She had 23 years of teaching service. 

MarIE SMITH, teacher at Edison 
Junior High School, Harrisburg, was 
‘honored at a banquet at Colonial 
Country Club in the spring. Miss 
Smith is retiring after 43 years of 
'service in Dauphin County schools, 


‘Necrology 
EUGENE L. DELANZyY, mathematics 
teacher in Plymouth Township 


High School, West Nanticoke, for 
over 38 years, November 20, 1958 

Mrs. GARNET M. BECKER, teacher 
in Joseph Johns Junior High School, 
Johnstown, with 33 years of service, 
June | 

CHARLES A. BRINTON, Hanover, June 
28 

ETHEL D. FisHErR, former Pittsburgh 
teacher, June 29 

ALBERT J. GLYNN, teacher in Pitts- 

| burgh schools for 30 years, June 30 

|Laura M. FrutcHey,83, teacher in 

| Harrisburg schools from 1903 to 

| 1941, July 19 

|'RoOBERT |. FREDERICK, former Car- | 
lisle High School teacher, July 8 





Pau A. Mertz, Murfreesboro, Ten- | 


nessee, former professor of educa- | 
tion and vice president of Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, June 24 


| Lipa B. McCutcHEon, 86, Sarasota, | 


Florida, Pittsburgh school teacher 
| for 51 years and principal of the 
| old Penn school in Lawrenceville 


before her retirement 19 years ago, 


July 21 

|\CLoyD ELLwoop KAUFFMAN, 9%, 
McAlisterville, superintendent of 
Juniata County schools from 1914 
to 1922, with a total of 40 years 
of service, June 22 

ADA PyrFrom, teacher in Philadelphia 


schools before her retirement in| 


1955, June 27 
| Mrs. BLANCHE U. RICE, 81, 
| former teacher, June 28 
FRANK S. GINGRICH, 
| years in the Mt. Pleasant Mills 
| area before his retirement, July 29 
| AGNES Z. GERSON, mathematics 
teacher in Philadelphia schools for 
many years before her retirement 
in 1945, August 8 
| Mrs. STELLA MUEHLSTEIN BRUNNER, 
former Pittsburgh teacher, August 
p halal 
'Mary E. Knox, English teacher in 


Carlisle, 
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teacher for 44! 


HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 


INCIDENTAL AND 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... 2 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 
. SSS 
For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e © Serving Teachers Since 1912+ « 











A new Regional story by 


Lois Lenski 





| COAL CAMP 
GIRL 


| Illustrated by the author 
| 
The story of nine-year-old Tina, 
who experiences both hardship 
and fun in the West Virginia 
mining town where she lives, pre- 
sents a true picture of the region 
and its people. $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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You leach consutagud arithmetic 


when you choose Winston’s Manipulative Devices because these inexpensive classroom aids 
furnish the elements necessary for the visualization of numbers. 


You can now choose from more than thirty Winston Manipulative Devices. Each has been 
designed to help you more easily present the basic facts, concepts and processes in elementary 
arithmetic. 


Find out about these aids by writing for your free 
copy of the Winston Manipulative Devices Catalog. 








| Winston Manipulative Devices can be purchased under The National Defense Act, Title Il. 





Represented in Pennsylvania by: 


Harry W. Cooke 
2430 Mina Drive, Allison Park, Pa. 


The sOuUN C. WINSTON Company eae. 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 526 Highland Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 


Thomas R. Price 
21 Letitia Lane, Media, Pa. 


Ralph J. Wickel 
5747 North Camac St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 
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Sure. You may be eligible to receive a trip 
around the world, or one of the 81 other won- 
derful trips to be awarded through the John 
Gunther’s HIGH ROAD Teacher Awards 
Program. This program is presented by the 
Raiston Purina Co. in cooperation with the 
NEA Division of Travel Service—which offers 
world-wide travel programs for persons in 
THE the field of education. 
John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD is an entirely 
WORLD new television series—succeeding Bold Journey 
as the only commercial TV series used by more 
than 100,000 teachers to aid classroom work; free 
Teachers Guides are provided by the Ralston Purina Co. 
The Teacher Awards Program has been established in 
recognition of those teachers who best stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest in the world around them. 
If John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD can be viewed over the ABC-TV 
station in your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


Ralston TV-Education Department, P. O. Box 487, New York 23,N.Y. 
All teachers receiving Teachers Guides for John Gunther’s HIGH ROAD 
will receive an application form for the Teacher Awards Program. 


HERE’S YOUR 
960 TRI 
AROUND 
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Claysville High School for 32 
years, August 15 

Mrs. ANNA F. McCaa, former teach- 
er in Easton schools, August 18 

Rosert E. Laramy, 84, Bethlehem, 
former superintendent of schools 
in Phoenixville, Easton, and Al- 
toona, August 3 

CHARLES E. MANWILLER, director of 
curriculum study and research for 
Pittsburgh schools, August 17 

Mima MILuiron, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools before her retirement 
11 years ago, August 19 

Mrs. ExLizABETH McCacesB FANUuS, 
teacher in elementary schools in 
the Carlisle area for 24 years, 
August 30 

CARRIE EMMA Kim, teacher in West- 
inghouse High School, Pittsburgh, 
August 20 


Calendar 


October 2—Midwestern District Con- 
vention, New Castle 

October 7-10—Western District Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh 

October 8-9—Central District Con- 
vention, Chief Logan H. S., High- 
land Park, Lewistown 

October 9—Eastern District Conven- 
tion, Allentown 

October 9-10—Northeastern District 
Convention, Sunbury 

October 11—General Pulaski Day 

October 11-15—Assn. of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, Florida 

October |2-13—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 


October 14-17—-Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania 


October 15-17—Pa. State School 
Directors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, Annual Conv., 
Pittsburgh 

October 16-17—Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Conf, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville 

Ninth Annual Elemen- 
tary Teachers Conf. for In-Service 
and Pre-Service Teachers, State 
Teachers College, Clarion 

October 19—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 22-23—Schoolmen’s Week, 
York 

October 23—Schoolmen’s Day, 
caster 

October 23-24—Industrial Arts Assn. 
of Pa., Conv., Hershey 

October 24—William Penn Day 

October 24—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Fall Conf., University 
of Pittsburgh 

October 24—Workshop Conf. for 
Elementary Teachers, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

October 24—Annual Conf. for Teach- 
ers and Administrators, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

October 25-28—Conf., County Super- 
intendents, Seattle, Washington 

October 28-3 |—Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion Directors of Pa., Webster Hall 
Hotel Pittsburgh 

October 29-30—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 29-30—-Pa. Assn. of Chief 
School Administrators, Fall Meet- 
ing in Conjunction with Educa- 
tion Congress, Harrisburg 





Lan- 





COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 














TEACHERS—We have officially listed pustonfe of Ra eco positions—Elementary 
sti us 





—Secondary liege. Why not i 


Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the s same management—give you expert guidance— 


iti Write 


hy put your future—so important to you 





so important in seeking a 
—in inexperienced hands?’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL B 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 





Member National A 


UREAU 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
of T h, ‘wR g . 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We have constantly many good positions to be filled. We can help well qualified 


teachers who are presently unemployed. 


No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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October 30-31—Pa. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Hotel York- 
towne, York 

October 30-November 1 — Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers Conf., 
Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 1-7 — Children’s Book 
Week 

November 5 — Fourteenth Annual 
Sales Rally, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

November 6—Annual Art Education 
Conf , State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town 

November 7—Southeastern District 
Convention, Owen J. Roberts High 
School, Pottstown 

November 8-14—American Educa- 
tion Week 

November 13-14—Southern District 
Convention, Millersville 

November 13-14 — Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 15-17—Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Conf.. 
Hotel Jermyn, Scranton 

November 26-28—National Council 
of Teachers of English, Denver. 
Colorado 

December 3-5—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Conv., Yorktowne Ho- 
tel, York 

December 3-5—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1960 

February 13-17—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

February 27-March 2 — National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Oregon 

March 25-30—NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

April—Teaching Career Month 


| April 2—In-Service Conf., State 


Teachers College, Millersville 
April 30—Eastern Division Conf. 

Pa. Business Educators Assn., State 

Teachers College, Bloomsburg 


| June 26-July 1—National Education 
79th Year | 


Assn. Conv., Los Angeles, Calif. 








ADAMS [xexcy 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 
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MOST ACCURATE 
REPRODUCTION EVER! 





DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENC 


Actual Size! Shows Original Text and Signatures! 


Bring history alive in your classroom, study hall, or assembly 


room with this authentic actual-size reproduction of the YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 


Declaration of Independence. Its carefully restored text 




















and signatures are as legible as they were in 1776; it SEND COUPON TODAY! 

becomes a “‘short course” in history in itself. eae a eee ee eee 
Yet the mellowed, time-worn appearance of the original THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, P.O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA, GA. 

parchment has been retained, giving your students a vivid, | Please send me _____copy (copies) of the Declaration of Independence. | enclose | 

realistic look into one of America’s most glorious aa Pee 

moments. This reproduction is made from the | 

same original plates as were used to produce ane | 

those on display in Independence Hall and ADORNS | 

the Library of Congress. It is available city ZONE STATE 

through special arrangements made by... Offer good while supply lasts K-4 | 

THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. MEERA ee 
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Stale Teachers Colleges 





College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


BEAVER | 


| 


omg 





VIRGINIA 


ox a 


wameree! CALIFORNIA 
* / 


west 


SLIPPERY ROCK 
ae a 


rs & 
a 
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Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Health Education 
Art Education 
Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Art Education and Library Science 
Health Education 
Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 
Business Education 
Health Education 
Health Education and Music Education 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Paul G. Chandler 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 
Willis E. Pratt 
I. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
H. Larue Frain, Acting 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
Some of the colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the Master of Education degree. 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 
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TEACHERS ARE INDEED 
IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


.. Learn 


. . . Obtain 


Attend a Pennsylvania Teachers College . . 
from qualified faculty in many subjects . 
broad cultural outlook from diversified activities .... 
Gain professional knowhow from laboratory exper- 
iences and student teaching . . . . Pay nominal cost 
of $800 per academic year for basic fee, room, board, 
and laundry ... . Attain college degree and State 
teaching certificate . . . . Use placement services... . 
Write to Presidents of Teachers Colleges for infor- 


mation... 


YOUR FUTURE CAN BE IN TEACHING! 
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